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AT THE SEA-SIDE. 
BY Miss MULOCH. 
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And build child castles and dig moats 
Upon the quiet sands, 
And twist the cliff-convolvulus 
Once more, round idle hands ; 


look. across that ocean line, 
o’er life’s summer 
Where many a hope went sailing once, 
Full set, with canvas free. 


Strange, to think how some of them 
Their silver sails have furled, 

And some have — glided down 
Into the under world; 


And some, dismasted, tossed and torz 
Put back in once more, ' 
Thankful to ride, with freight still safe, 

At anchor near the shore. 


Stranger it is to lie at ease, 
nett tems dca ome 

More light and wandering than sea birds 
Between the waves and sky ; 


To play child’s play with shells and weeds, 
And view the ocean grand 

But as one wave that may submerge 
A baby-house of sand ; 


And not once look, or look by chance, 
With old dreams quite supprest, 
Across that mystic wild sea-world 
Of infinite unrest. 


O ever soli sea, 
of watels ee all have found 
Somewhat to dream or say—the type 
Of things without a bound— 


Love, long as life, and strong as death ; 
Faith, humble as tublines : 
Eternity, whose depths hold 

The wrecks of this small Time; 


Unchanging, apa sea! 
To spirits soothed and calm 
Thy restless moan of other years 
mes an endless psalm. 


AMONG QUEER PEOPLE. 
PART IL—CHAPTER Iv. 


About five miles further jogging over country still in a state 
of siege brought me within sight of Farley’s Farm, that being 
the name of the occupier. 1 was astonished at the appear- 
ance of the place; it was quite a comfortable-looking home- 
stead. There was a rather large gray stone house, in a 
Walled-in yard, and the outbuildings stood away to the east in 
& compact group. A stack-yard d seemed to be well 
filled with all kinds of stored crops. The repairs which 


might ever have been needed peered 
done before the onary: As ied 





Was that had arri 
“No, sir; Mr. Farley is not at home; he is riding with the 
hounds to-day, sir. t Miss Farley, master’s sister, is in.” 
man, unasked, took hold of the bridle as he finished, and 
before I had well dismounted, he was walking the animal off 
towards the stable. “I'll be back in a minute, sir,” he added. 
But before he had had time to return, or I had half crossed the 


yard, a ladylike-loo! woman, perhaps a little over thirt 
appeared Y the — 4 


at . 

“She was sorry,” she said, “her brother was notin. Mr. 
, the steward, had written that a surveyor would be sent 
; but Mr, Farley und from the wording of the 
note, that it would not be for some yet, and he had ridden 
Over that to the meet.” 
1 ventured to hint, for, indeed, I could not avoid doing so, 

there was a striking contrast betwixt the present premises 
and those I had already visited—Jackson’s and Stimson’s. 


aya 


,| strained toast-and-water ! 
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I said I'would willingly do so, for probably 
would have something to say to me about the business I 
come down upon; but in meantime, I would make 
formal su required for my report, though I was glad to 
think it likely not many repairs were needed. 

“The fact is, Mr. ——,” the lady answered with a laugh, 
“that my brother had heard these repairs someway bever are 
done, and so, without waiting for the slow Com oners, he 
did them himself. There I believe, a few things he would 
wish still, but, as you say, are not many, nor very im- 
portent, I think. He will tell you what they are over dinner.” 
he then struck a hand-bell, and on the groom ans 

told bim to go with me over the premises, and give me any 
assistance that he could. “We meet at dinner, sir 


, 


it not before,” she added, with perfect courtesy, as I left the 
room, not a little lexed, I admit, at this elegant politeness 
in a solitary Yo farmhouse. My receptions that day 


promised, { thought, to run into the most opposite extremes. 
I went leisurely over the place, and found stables, barns, 
, everything? in fact, constructed on modern principles, 
some of the buildings being quite new. Here and there a 
little alteration or s fight repair was needed, but generally the 
premises were in excellent condition. From the gossip of the 
groom, I learned that Mr. Farley had only held the for 
about three succeeding to the occupancy on the death 
of a cousin, the priortenant. He was not.a farmer previously, 
but, as the groom understood, had been connected in some 
way with a manufacturing establishment near York. Miss 
Farley came with her brother to the farm,and had kept 
house for him ever since. They had plenty of money, and 
Mr. Farley was as perfect a gentleman as his sister was a lady, 
only when his terrible fits were on. A question rose to my 
tongue’s end, asking what this meant, but I checked it in 
time to save my conscience; still it was a strong tempta' 
for it seemed there was some yes mystery here. 
rolonged the inspection of the outbuildings, which I took 
ast, for [did not wish again to intrude upon Miss Farley. 
At length, considerably before the hour and a half she men- 
tioned had expired, I heard a quick clatter of horse’s hoofs in 
the yard. My assistant rushed to the door of the barn in 
which we happened to be; turning to me, he said: “ Here’s 
the master;” and touching his cap, hurried out to take the 
horse.’ "I followed him. 
Mr. Farley, I found, was a fine-looking mah, still under the 
middle age, and looking very handsome in his hunting-dress. 
He gave me a warm greeting, not unmixed with a little 
pleasantry at having, as he said, left me nothing to do. I 
must, of course, dine with him, was about the third remark he 
meade, and before his foot was well out of the stirrup. By the 
time we had walked round to the front of the house, Miss 
Farley was waiting at the door. She advanced to her brother, 
and they embraced affectionately. 
“ Always glad to see you safe back, Stephen, since you had 
the fall—About a year ago;” she added, turning to me, “ he 
would force his horse, because it was just a little restive, at a 
stone-wall which nobody knew anything of, and came down 
in a hole on the other side with a broken arm.” 
“A little accident, sir, which everybody who follows the 
hounds expects once in a lifetime—only once, I said, Lucy,” 
he lightly added, cracking his whip against his boot, and look- 
ing arourd, as if proud of his ornamental gardening. 
passed a few compliments—and well deserved a ‘were 
—upon the beauty of the little grounds, and finished by in- 
quiring if he had had a good run that day. 
“Not very,” he answered. “The pack is not so well 
managed as it used to be, and the new first-huntsman did not 
keep it nearly so tight in hand as the old one.” 
“Well, dinner is ready by this time,” said Miss Farley. “I 
saw you”—meaning her brother—“ crossing the hill, and I 
pushed Mary on a bit, for Mr. has also had a ride this 
morning,” and she smiled graciously on me. 
“Tl be down immediately,” her brother replied, as we en- 
a the house, and away he sprang ‘up the staircase to change 
ress. 
We were very cheerful over dinner, which, though plain, 
was well served, and in every t much better than I 
should haye expected. Mr. Farley plenty of gossip about 
the people he had met during the morning. Several ladies 
were at the meet, who were known, it seemed, by his sister, 
and with the merest general observations now and then from 
myself, the conversation was kept going merrily. I had placed 
near me wines of both kinds and of very average quality; but I 
noticed that Miss Farley tasted nothing but pure water; and 








y | after.a time, I observed that Mr. Farley always helped him- 
jar | dry work.” 


self from his own simple decanter, and from the 
colour of the liquid, I felt strongly inclined to think it was not 
wine he was drinking—indeed it looked to me very much like 
This struck me as being strange, 
for it could not be done from economical reasons; the rest of 
the arrangements forbad any such notion. Once or twice, as 
it seemed to me, Mr. Farley’s hand was outstretched half-way 
towards pacneten but unless I was wholly mistaken, a 
glance of the sternest kind flashed from his sister’s mild eyes 
across the table, and his wavering hand was then quickly di- 
verted to some other article. Farley sat the dinner out 
to the last moment, and still remained seated. 

“ You smoke, of course, Mr. ——?” asked her brother. 

“ Yes, a little.” 

“ Then come out of doors, and join me with a cigar, while 
I show you the few things 1 should like done, if the Com- 
missioners really intend doing anything; and I think they 
SS ans have expended my- 

Accordingly, we went out, and he showed me 
the whole premises, explaining what he had 
his reasons forit. His ts were 





‘Yes, and a would find the latter to 
The often 


showed a complete knowledge of the 
farming ; although it occurred to me, jfor I know a little 


it, | sister en’ 






































urriedly. 
soon as his footstep died awa: 

not misunderstand me, sir, t 
ou would leave at 

ve @& reason, sir,” 
i were filling with 
tears ; “and though I cannot explain it, I may say it is con- 
Sacted wih Sap eee, Gat d be quite sufficient, if you 


“Lucy !” shouted Her brother's voice, as"the step returned 
into’an adjoining room. Placing her finger on her lip, and 
with an almost painful expression upon her now e 
she rose und went out to him. The door was roughly 


to a moment afterwards, and then I could hear voices parti- 
ally suppressed. Icould not, I think, have distinguished what 
was 


, had I tried to do so; but I could not avoid the im- 
pression that Mr. Farley was demanding something, end his 
y refusing. There was even the sound of a 


slight s ie, and then sobs came, after which the door re- 
opened, and my host, with a somewhat flushed face and very 
8 re-entered the ment, dangling on one 
finger a t bunch of keys, w I had previously noticed 
in the nm of Miss Farley 


“Go, do you say !” he shouted rather than simply said in 

answer to my remark. “Nothing of the sort. Why, it’s 

on tosnow, man, and you will be as well here, I 

should think, as at that ee through the woods yonder, 
t by that pig of a landlord.” 

t was in vain that I repeated my intention to depart, and 


firmly insisted on it. 
“Ha!” he quite fiercely ejaculated, advancing to where I 
stood on the hearth. “ I suppose she,” and he nodded towards 


the door, “ has been telling you something. But I'll soon set- 
ue this.” - He quickly brushed past me to the door behind 
my chair, turned the key in it, and took it out; next hurriedly 
me, went to the other door, locked it, and took out 
the key in the same way; then he went to a window, which 
seemed to me to look towards the back of the house, and 
opening the casement, threw, rather than dropped, both the 
keys down outside. 
There {” he said, facing about with a triumphant glitter in 
his eyes—“ there | neither you nor I can get out now.” After 
hing in a most unnatural way, he went on: “And so 
we'll make a night of it,” jingling the little keys he still held 
on his finger in wild glee. “Take another cigar,’ he added, 
ang out his case; “they are the best 1 could get in 
or! 


I mechanically did as I was bid, and sank again into my 
chair, thinking that everybody in those parts must certainly 
be mad, in one fashion or another. Striking up a loud whis- 
tle, Mr. pt pee Po to a cupboard, and produced a couple of 
bottles of spirits, his hands, as I noticed, shaking 80 vio- 
a that the glasses clattered as he put them down on the 
table. 


“There is cold water here,” ee py 

a some hot ;” saying which, he a handsome jug, never 
ntended for anything but an ornament, and pouring water 
into it from another vessel, thrust it among the flame and 
smoke of the fire. “Sugar we have plenty of,” he went on 
producing some from the cupboard, “ though it’s very little o 
either that or the water I shall want;” and again he laughed 
horribly. ‘ Come, now, let us make ourselves comfortable ;” 
and seating himself at the table, he poured out half a tumbler- 
ful of neat brandy, and at once drank the greater part of it 
off, shaking himself after it, like a water-dog emerging from a 
pond. “I should think the water is hot enough for you,” he 
said, starting up, and snatching the jug from off the coals. 
“ Why don’t you talk? ‘You can’t help it, you know. I’m 
to blame; yes, [am the only one responsible. Come, don’t 
sulk; I hate sulking; and I thought you were a sensible fel- 
low.” While he was saying this, he mixed for me a glass of 
spirits, in which the brandy by far predominated over the 
water. “There, drink that, and cheer up,” he said. “ You 
don’t leave this house, let me tell you, sulk or be merry, which- 
ever you will.” Reseating himself, he again poured out a 
quantity of raw spirit, and tossed it off, almost without a 
wink. His manner grew wilder every moment, and I thought 
it only prudent so far to act on hia advice as to at least put on 


aD a ce of gaiety. 

* That's right,” he snouted in answer to my first attempted 
joke—a very poor one, I am sure—“ that’s right; we shall 
get on together yet. Do you sing?” Without waiting for 
‘my answer, he went on: “I do, and they used to say [ had 

voice, but then that was before the brandy had 
ed it. Ha, ha!” At once, he struck up with a fine 
old song, in a really good tenor voice; however, towards the 
close, he beat the time so excitedly, that a glass or two was 
knocked: off the table. “Now, you give us one,” he said 
with a gulp, after more of the neat brandy ;“ you've got a 
I can see ; — first BaP lh in, for Rais 

ning over, he pou! e bran ag o 
rush into my glass. I did sing as well as I could, rs be 
expressed himself (and seemed really to be so) delighted with 
my indifferent performance. © After this, he told stories, some 

them ofa — - ‘c cymes places and wear 
spoken of sho at m n good as well as 
“ fast” . York, Each time he challen me to 
match his newer srry elding a little, I candidly admit, to 

ly, I grew less loath, and have little 

doubt I drew upon my fancy when the facts ran short. “ You 
are the best fellow ['ve met for these three years and more,” 
he shouted, slapping the table. “Go home to-night! You 
shan’t go to-morrow, nor yet the day after that. I have had 
no company fit for a gentleman for all that time, I tell you. 
These clod-hoppers, are they? Some ot the horses are 
better behaved, and much less course. I believe the oats and 
they work among get into the men’s brains, so that they 
can talk of nothing but crops. I beg their on; they do 
vary it a little with thoughts of the cattle. Ha,ha!” His ex- 
tement was quiet alarming ; the anne’ of his eyes increased 
as he kept acre | the spirits down his throat, and now 
and then he jum 
as 


“and I'll soon get 


g. 


B teats Seed arta ea 
Lia an inadiary poten. I laughed and joked at all 
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this as best I could, and took Of these, opportunities | yet T'could distinguish the ery and the horeds heat of the College may almost be taken as the last of the medis. 
E , had start, and if my val and 
Tale at have gone on for soverat hows and wf awit Ie hers held ou might ys Gof O% 804 00uBt | lng Saloon lb whioh an ast mee ine data of Ge Se 


which 
may heart leaped within me, at the last corner of: the send, to formation. % was, as it were, the dawn of the Re. 
catch of a twinkle in the small window of the ‘0 ter of 
wished- t omreetigy wing the founder 
































, he sang again, and his ditties now were 
ofa more sentimental character. ‘He even, to my great de- 
light, began to grow mardlin, and wrote female names in the 
brandy puddles on the table with his forefinger. At length, 
I was inexpressibly gratified to see his head begin to nod ; 
and shortly after, it sank upon his breast, and stertorous 
succeeded. I glanced anxiously about me. The 


1811 that his scholars obtained the privileges of 

; the next moment, with | self-election and self-government. In the same way, Joba Bal 

rush, 2 cc...» | Hol, im 1258, gave out of his personalty exhibitions “ to certain 

“Ee con heer your ’oss,” whispered the fat man; “ an’| poor scholars till he could conveniently rocure an habitation 

fire had long since burned out ; the lamp was now growing dim, | when ‘ee coomes oop we it, an’ foinds th saddle empty, and settle land on them.” It was not ull 1284, that his widow 

and the glasses on the table were over turned—a more miser- ® purchased a tenement in Oxford, and settled it, 
able sight than that previo comfortable- room now | bock. 

’ 


together = 
with land in Northumberland, on the scholars. “ The 
po Ido not know. But what was Itodo? When| We stood there waiting and listening in the dark for a| idea of a self. : 

awoke, he would most likely be fiercer thanever. Making 


“governing society, with perpetual successi 
e edna Sane long time, but all remained ailent; the mad Mr. Farley did aa he the house of the monastic orders, established ix 

m te assured he was x rose, cross- | not return. » aD main! +n rah mg Ww 
pe preter passed behind bim, pst gtd or | .| “ Mebbe un ll on an’ get upo’ th’ other road,” suggested the | scarcely realized in ol’s inativation. r his saeeel 
Could I manage to get out by that way? Alas, I found the 


was reserved 

for a greater benefactor, whose conceptions, however, w 
casement was strongly barred outside, so that that chance| “ Weel, our tit wull foind its wey whom’ in th’ mornin’,” ore — > was 
was I was almost in despair, and stood wondering 


by no means matured at the first effo 
added the man. “ We wur sittin’ oop fur an’ wur gettin’| “There are still 

wh I could in -~ way bind my sleeping companion’s 

limbs, and then myself break open the door. 


extant, among the earliest muniments of the 
a bit froightened summut had happened. t th’ candle, | College and cowhane poenom. dar which enable us to trace 
Bess, an’ coom into th’ toother pla’ace, wheer it connot be seen | the gradual elaboration of Walter of Merton’s great ideas. His 
I had-once or twice thought | heard a rustling noise outside | at th’ door.” — first essay, indeed, as a benefactor, was the foundation of a 
one ot the doors, and now there came a distinct tap upon| “Bess,” with some difficulty, succeeded in getting a t | hospital at Basingstoke, a place with which he was nearly 
it lightly repeated. I stepped to it, and tapped again ;| at the hearth; and when we passed inte the other divi- } connected through property and through blood, and where 
and instantly, with a slight scratching sound, a key |sion of the building, she came up peering into my very face | both his parents were buried. It was probably in grief for the 
was thrust inside through the nick at the bottom. Securing | with it, surveying me in detail all over. 4 + _} recent loss of his motber Cristina that he devoted the house 
it, I turned to look again at my companion, who had stirred,as| “ Weel, coom, you beent marked as I con see, an’ thot is a| which he inherited from her at Basingstoke to the purpose of 
if he too had been disturbed by the noise. blessin’,” she remarked. : a ne pr for the support of poor Ch travellers and de- 
“ Yes; empty the bottle, and then we'll go to bed, and| “ Nur ony boons breken, han you?” inquired the man.|cayed ministers of the altar. This house he dedicated to his 
heigh-ho for York to-morrow,” he muttered, lifting his head, |“ Soo theer beent mooch harm dun. Bur you be rayther | favourite patron saint, St. John the Baptist. In all his subse- 
pole, meastur.”’ 4 quent greatness, even after the full development of his Uol- 
“ And not much to be wondered at either,” I answered ; and | lege, he aever forgets this his first humble tribute of filial 
then, as briefly as possible, I related my adventures. tude and love. He associates it with his Col the 
“ Ay, they shud nur ha’ let Meastur 


lege as 
arley get to th’ drink, | last resting-place of his failing Oxford scholars. He. obtains 
an’ then he be a’ roight,” the man said. From his subsequent j for it the mage of the King and of the Pope. He com- 


statements, I gathered that Mr. Farley had so tly dis- | mends it, in one of his latest statutes, to the loyal and lovin 
ee himself, and so seriously injured his manne lay thi fail- | care of the scholars of his house. + és ' 
ng, when at York, that, under the persuasion of his friends,} The foundation of 1264 was by no means the earliest form 
he had taken to farming, for the purpose of securing his re- | of Walter’s educational conception. We gather from a char- 
moval from the temptations of town-life; and his sister, like a} ter of Richard Earl of Gloucester, in 1262, that his first ides 
true self-denying woman, had banished berself with him into } had been to assign certain of his manors to the Priory of Mer- 
the country, in order to keep house for him. ton in Surrey (whence the name of the College, as well as, 
“Bur aba’at th’ Stimsons,” put in the girl, as, quite ex-} probably, that of Walter himself) or other religious house, for 
hausted, I asked where my bed was. “Eb, I wur moost|the support of “clerici in scholis degentes.” This is note 
froightened o' un wi’’em. They mark’n iverybody’s fa’ace | worthy, as showing that at that time he had it in mind to fol- 
as goes theer. It binner leung sin’ they neerly killed 9} low the then prevalent custom of vesting exhibitions for poor 
hawker.” : peer « academical students in religious houses, which, as corporate 
“ Ees, one on un got him upo’ a block, an’ chopped off a’ | bodies, afforded the only known facilities for a perpetual en- 
his fingurs bur th’ little un,” smilingly added the fat man. dowment. But apparently he changed his m' or in another 
“ You should have told me all this before,” I replied, not in | document, probably of the year preceding the first foundation 
the best of tempers; “and then, before I would have gone | of his College, we fod an assignment of the same manors, not 
among such a lot of madmen, I would have—— But w to a religious house, but to and for the lifelong support of 
is my ? for I cannot keep my eyes ang +, | ight of his nephews “ residing at the schools,” and their suc- 
“ Weel, we ha’ sot up fur ’ee, an’ I thi k zon onan ti be] cessors, together with a warden and ministers of the altar. 
satisfoid,’ the girl said. “They sen as th’ Stimsous be a’ mad, | This document throws light on the objects which Walter sub- 
becos th’ fayther an’ mothur be co cousins. Folk shud nur} sequently had in view in founding his Co’ 


_— For we see 
soo.” This, then, explained the likeness of the couple. } that his earliest fou ular and literary in thei 
- it be th’ Steward’ ~j thoos up i’ Lunnun shud ha’ | character, rather ager ad tense ” _ 


towd un, nur us,” the fat man sulkily remarked, in answer to} So far we have scarcely got beyond the limits of a family 
my observation. 


vation arrangement for the education of his kindred. But in 1264 
get “ That is quite right,” I hastened to reply ; “and I am much | the fruitful idea which has since germinated in a cluster of 
gate. Pick, now, where the snow, has d ;’ Miss Farley | obliged to you for sitting up, since it is uot unlikely you have | kindred Coll at both Universities was first traced in full 
said, blowing out the groom’s candle, and herself leading my | saved me from ag . Most likely, too, the Steward} outline. In that year the first code of statutes was given to 
horee as we crossed the yard, where the slight snow-drifis| will hear something about it when I get back !’ the Colle The “late Chancellor’ founds at Maldon, in 
muffled its step. “ Now, God be with you!” shesolemnly| I was then lighted into little hole in one corner of the| Surrey, a , under the style of the “ House of the Scholars 
added at the gate, loosing the rein. I waved my adieu with. | building, with a bed in it. Though small, it was as clean as/| of Merton,” for the ual maintenance of twenty scholars 
out a word spoken, and struck spurs to the little nag. He/| it could be, and the pillows would have felt soft even if made | residing at the schools in Oxford, or elsewhere where the Uni- 
might have known of the danger too, for he lengthened in| of wood-logs. The next morning, I returned to London ; and | versity may happen to be (scholarium in scholis degentium 
his stride, and laid down his ears, as if listening behind. It| the office was not a little caueel by the narrative of my ad-| Oxonie, vel alibi ubi studium vigere contigerit) ther with 
must have been early morning by the feel of the cold air and | ventures in the Yorkshire wilds. hether or not the Royal | two or three ministers of the altar resident in the house. The 
the position of the moon, which was now shining between the | Commissioners made the repairs recommended in my report, | administration of the house is vested in a Warden (custos), 
clouds, the snow haviug ceased falling. The dark water: |I cannot say ; but I think I may assert, that a fresh generation | whose position is barely one of superiority over the ecbolars. 
ditches and now ree embankments gave the land- | of clerks must spring up in that office before anuther survey of| There are also lay brethren ( fratres) or bailiffs, who attend to 
scape more and more the look of ap rye. and made the/| those crown-farms will be made. the cultivation of the estate. The scholars (in whom the pro- 
ride a very strange one. On we ed; and m perty of the manor is vested) have perpetual succession, and 
rising with each stride, I almost began to feel a defiance of are self-elective, with a preference ip favour of the Founder's 
pursuit, and as though I would as soon have had that excite- THE SEXCENTENARY OF MERTON kin, if fit. They are to be fellow-lodgers in one hostel (hospi- 
ment as not, Bravely the little horse laid itself down to its COLLEGE. tio), and to wear a common garb, “in token of unity and mu- 
work, and with an occasional snort of the white foam from its tual love.” Each scholar is to receive 50 solidi per annum 
nostrils, » gallantly bounded on, Mile after mile was thus} The most ancient College in our most ancient University | (between £50 and £60 of uur money). He forfeits his place if 
ely. has recently held its Sexcentenary. So remarkable an event] he becomes a monk. We have thus exhibited to us “an in- 
We had reeched the entrance of the small wood, and as yet | deserves something more than « passing notice. We have] stitution divided in locality; the head, with the economical 
there were no signs of pursuit, when, just as I checked my | lately heard much of the Shaks Tercentenary. But the | and ecclesiastical part of the body living in one place in the 
horse to open the first gate, intending to ease the pace a little, | year 1564, when Shakspeare and Galileo were born, was itself | country, the academical in another, where its academical func- 
I heard a howl rather than a cry borne on the wind behind | the Tercentenary of Merton College. We have before us the | tions could be effectively pursued. 
me. It was repeated again and again quickly ; still, it had no| astonishing 8 cle of a society with an unbroken continuity| In 1270the Founder makes an addition to the endowment 
resemblance to a human utterance, and I w about to | of existence from the time of the son of King John, governed | of the house, and issues a second body of statutes to confirm, 
listen. Once more it came, and, straining the ear, I could dis- | until the other day by statutes more ancient than those which |in time of peace, his former foundation “ during the late 
tinguish the faint tinkle of a horse’s hoofs on the snow-dusted | are counted even among the foundations of the Common Lew, | troubles” (tempore turbationis in regno Anglie suborte). 
bard road. Again the cry came swelling up, more distinct | and yet not the least distinguished among the Col of Ox- | Four years later, in 1274, the third and last code of statutes 
and nearer, and now the ring of horse’s shoes could a be | ford for its vigorous adoption of the most modern University | is promulgated, and the Co! assumes its final form. The 
heard. My pursuer was on the track! D my little | reforms. whole collegiate community is now concentrated under oné 
It is difficult to realize the full import of this Sexcentenary | roof. Leaving the estate in S . to be managed by the 
celebration. The England of Walter of Merton, Founder of | bailiffs, Walter transfers the warden and priests to Oxford, 
Merton College, Chancellor, and Bishop of Rochester, is|and establishes them, tog: ther with the Scholars (Fellows), in 
scarcely the same as the England of Queen Victoria. When | house on bis own property, adjoining the church of St. Jobn. 
Merton College was first founded, feudalism was at its height, | That house is to be their future pernanent home (in e& schol- 
the Papacy was in its noonda of 8 our and power, scho-| ares perpetuo moraturos esse mmo). “In this way he 
lasticism reigned in the schools. e English Constitution— | gradually organized the first academical corporation, which 
cannot clearly recall at this houreven. The noise made by | nay more, the a ar ge, eel pe unformed. | was wholly secular, and mainly designed to support poor 
my own horse prevented me, as I leaned forward over his |The great law of family entail w for 80 many centu- | students ; and ve n model, which was extensively imitated 
oy ogy pening any punee sounds; but I well knew, from ries overshadowed the land was as yet unknown. de jin Oxtord itsel , in Cambridge, and, perhaps, in other univer- 
e to 


r, Farley’s powerful hunting cob, that| Montfort had not yet summoned the hts and sities.” Thus the Founder of Peterhouse, the oldest College 
the madman must be gaining on me. By and by, we shot like| the Commons’ House of Parliament. potitingl are 


at Cambridge, expressly says that, having intended to found 
an arrow from underneath the trees into the white open air.| which celebrated the popular hero and saint were written fo a reli house in connexion with Ely, he changed his 
Without much slackening speed, I rose and turned in my sad-| Latin. Normans and Anglo-Saxons pepe ee mind after reading the Merton statutes, aud founded instead & 
die, and then I could plainly hear, much nearer now, a repe-|The superior Courts flan were not yet settled at West- | place for students, “ qui non religiosi religinsi viverent.” 
tition of that ial cry, and the rattle of hoofs. Ut-| minster. The Court of Chancery did not exist. The Univer-| Before we paxs on to form an estimate of the originality and 
tering a cry m 


me, partly of rehension, and | sity iiself was not permanently domiciled in Oxfo: It true character of Walter’s foundatioa," we must dwell for & 
partly of anger, I again bent forward, and struck wild! "with ’ 7, ‘he r 


rd. 
y y in this antediluvian England that the College first saw the | moment upon an interesting point in the early history of the 
spurs, fora mile apd 4 half still lay betwixt me and the/ light, But it is also true that, if we and University’ which 


a 


staring across the table, asifin search of me. Fortunate- 
, the lamp was in his direct line of sight, and the light so 
azzied his blinking eyes, that I believe he was not aware I 
had quitted my chair. I held my breath, and stood quite 
still. Down sank his head agaia, and in a moment or two, 
the heavy snoring returned. I waited, as it seemed to me 
for ages, to make sure he had gone soundly off before J 
moved; and then carefully inserting the key into the door, I 
gently turned it, and the next moment I was outside! 

“ Don’tstop to lock it,” whispered Miss Farley’s voice out of 
the dark. “He would burst it ina moment. This way ;” and 
with her hand on my arm, she guided me -across the room, 
aod through another door, inside which the groom was stand- 
ing, candle in hand, but shielding its rays away. 

To the stable for your life, and ride — very hardest; for 
if be awakes and finds you are gone, he'll follow on the hunter, 
and there is no knowing what may happens: 

Pushing me along as she spoke, we three Lurried to the 
stables, w even Miss Farley helped in getting my little 
horse ready. 

“ O dear, the snow will tell him which way you go, so you 
may as well ride straight Bo lodgings as not,” she said 
with much excitement. “Of course, you are not to blame, 
but I wish you had never come near the house. I was 
pe 9 a of it at tea-time. Ride for your life, I say!” she again 


ded. 

“ Why not hide his saddle?” I suggested, mounting eagerly ; 
“ that seul delay him a little.” . 

“ Not it, sir, not it,” answered the groom; “ he’ll ride bare- 
back, sir, as well as I can saddled.” 

“Spare neither whip nor spur as soon as outside the 





steed round, I stuck spurs,in my fear, most ly into its 
sides, and the dark trees fell silently past me 98 we careered 
between them. The moonlight shining through betwixt the 
trunks lengthened out into a whitish streak on my side, and 
still I spurred. There were at least four or five moderately 
tall gates placed at short distances within this plantation, but 
I stogped to open none; over we went in some way, how, I 


the the these statutes illustrate. The expression in 
fat man’s barn public-house. after jura was made, and! manifold changes then imminent, the year of the foundation the statutes of 1964 and 1270, “ Oxonie vel alibi ubi studium 
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years latter a party of Oxford students (no doubt the North- 
erners) seceded to Northampton, where they were joined 
like body of secessionists Cambridge. It was not 
battle of Lewes that Simon de Montfort could restore 


orthern and Southern factions. Various pre- 
-yious attempts had been made by the Northerners (generally 
the weaker party) to secede and found an independent Uni- 
versity at Northampton or Stamford. With these facts before 
us, the above passages from the Merton Statutes acquire histo- 
tical interest. They show, in the course of a single decade, a 
‘remarkable p towards ‘stability. This owing in part, 
no doubt, to the strong hand of Henry’s successor on the 
throne. But we may also believe that Kilner is making no 
assumption when he states that the “stabilimentum 
Universitatis” was in no small degree promoted by the found- 
ation of Walter of Merton. 
» Toreturn. We have yet to inquire how far Walter’s con- 
ception was an 0 and what was his leading object 
in founding his College. To answer this, we must call to mind 
the state of the Universities, and of the Church, in the latter 
~ of the thirteenth century. The old monastic orders had 
eited much of the respect of the people. New religious 
orders, bound to poverty and to an austere rule of life, had 
lately sprung up to win back all ce to the Church, The 
friars of St. Dominic and 8t. Francis, not content with 
achieving a kind of religious revival, laid their hands also 
u the Universities, then the centres of science and progress. 
he fact that all the five great schoolmen were either 
Dominicans or Franciscans is enough to attest their success. 
The religious houses had numerous establishments in Oxford 
and Cambridge for the benefit of their novices at the schools, 
These were hostels or halis (commonly called after their 
names), in which the students lived together under a principal 
or master during their residence at the University. It is in 
-comparison with these nurseries of the religious houses that 


‘we aee at once the resemblance and the essential difference 


and ry ope of Walter of Merton’s foundation. He bor- 
rowed the monastic institutions the idea of a local habi- 


tation in Oxford for a body of students, enjoying a ual 
ter of a corporation, and by 
But his scholars were 
not to be monks. They were not even bound to take holy 
orders. Their ey was — in things secular as 

course was not to be 
a single year of a novitiate. It was lifelong; first as learners, 
then as students. They were themselves the corporate owners 


endowment under the 
common rule under a common head. 


well as in theology. Their academ 


of their lands, with succession by self-election. 


perpetual 
Thus the “tendency of Walter of Merton’s regulations was 


to create a literary, not a sacerdotal institution. 


diate object was, no doubt, to counteract the influence of the 
regulars, and to secure for his own order in the Church, the 
clergy, the academical benefits which the religious 
orders were 80 largely enjoying. But the mind of the states- 


secular 


the advancement of liberal learning. Truly 


indeed the friend of “ Holy 


rary of “Sir Simon the Righteous,” the 


liberal things.” 


The greatness of Walter of Merton’s foundation consists in 
beys have passed away 
his College still stands. It stands, and not in the midat o 
ruins. It stands rather a living witness to the permanence of 
the living wants of men. And if, in this its six hundredth 
year, the oldest College has given the latest pledge, = 
niversity 

and national education, of it too we may md in the words of 
lish Commonwealth 

is no unworthy type, the 
“ House of the Scholars of Merton” has known how to unite 
“the energy of youth with the majesty of immemorial 


this, that while monasteries and ab 


enlargement of its borders, to the sacred cause of U 


our famous historian, that, like that Knog 
of which the venerable College 


antiquity.” 
TRUFFLES, AND TRUFFLE HUNTING. 


There are few connoisseurs in 
s00n as the season arrives, ran 





again. These French truffi 
cooks, ma’am, can’t get on without them.” 
Nor will the vender allow that 


eee nee em 2 
foreign grow 

derives sb large & 

_ follow me, be 


peed. we. coon the Channel or rub up our 
this ona me eh ony np eh atten me oe 


i 


present, as well as the mind of the pious bishop. | 4 
With true catholicity of aim he legislates, not for his own 

eration, nor for a passing conjuncture, but for all time, and 

the English nation. For the corner-stone of his house is 

that was the 

work of a great and “— public benefactor. And 

bert of Lincoln,” the contem- 

r-father of 

Bacon and John Wickliff—such a man must needs 

have been a liberal man. And “the liberal man deviseth 


nomy who will not, as 
Covent Garden Market for 
truffles, and, regardless of expense, consider themselves for- 
tunate in obtaining such a dainty for eight or ten shillings the 
pound. But to those to whom economy is an object, truffles 
are almost unknown, nor will the prudent manager admit 
them to her table unless she can secure them at reduced prices. 
In vain, however, does she remonstrate with the truffle- 
dealer; the answer is always,“ We can’t eell them hany 
Cheaper, ma’am, even to our best customers. We can never 
himport them for less than eight shillings the pound in the 
best of seasons, and indeed we might run them up for as much 
es are in such request; the French 


truffles are natives of Eng- 
land, or that any can be found to equal the French. But | their 


of this vegetable 
fi readers 
Tat ke myo ofthe unde Ko 
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how, perceive the odour of the hidden tru 
toy’ rast 0 tha’ place scnight eo a dait, even es twenty 7 


distance. 
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Many an an or, as I may call it, many a 
truffle Y itdon, alae peecger J my wanderings ote ond of 
these trofflers, Na’ one time I was almost tempted 
to dew wl! trade m 1 What could be pleasanter than 
to through wood and plain with my dog-friends for - 


and of the finest aaly, <=. Pe iigiah sollcnd wre and th the brich 

e are us e t autuma da 

in reality su to the London markets by our village la-} But ‘ poy iny trae Mende Enbeked my ds - 
bourers at a very low price; but as this is known to few, and | dream on the | by attributing his rheumatics to truffle 
as the public imagine cee ee they oop production must | hunting in damp and rain. 

be inferior to an expensive one, 80 the wholesale You see, sir, the wetter it is the better for our trade, though 


“ 
trudged tar Wel tyr to the Uiibet, ‘fallerel. Uy iin” tiie tne 
on, up e kn ow my little 
f tell of how I fund, in’ the hottest 
autumn I ever seed, the monster truffle?” continued m 
- | friend, ben = + ew red into a kind of solemn whisper, 
assuming dignity of bearing. 
“No,” I said; “ but I should like to know about it.” 
“Tt was in this way, sir: I was going leisurely along, pro- 
i ike, with my little Nell there, in a woody path down 
a truffles and truffie-hunting are curious enough in them- | south—I was terribly wet, surely, and thougLt as how I was 
selves to merit our attention. making a bad business of it besides; when | sees Nell, as I 
Very little has hitherto been written about the truffle. Per-| thought, rum mad, for there under a beech she stood, pointed 
haps, owing to its growing in uncertain districts and places of | and scratched, pointed and scratched at nothing at all but a 
d, it may have eacaped the notice of many of our bo-| big root. It was just above the soil, and quite right as to 
Its habitat is, however, well known to the truffle-| colour; but, bless you, sir, it were a foot round in size, and so 
hunters, and they have collected much curious information, | heavy that it weighed three and a quarter-pounds, Nell 
and have formed many sagacious though unscientific opinions | made such a fuss about it, too,and whined and whined as I 
as to the cause of its propagation and growth. was quite beat like, and didn’t know whatever it could be. 
In scientific works we find it cl in the ranks of the | So to please the ’cute little dog, I took ’em up and smelt ’em ; 
esculent fungi as the “ Tuber cibarium,” and considered even | and sure enough Nell was right, it-were a truffle, but such as 
in England, where few of that class are eaten, as the best of | never was seen orsince. I sent it as a cooriosity to a 
the species. There are few of Nature’s productions so extra- | gentleman, and got something handsome; but I never were 
ordinary as this family of the fungi, in no other country | so proud as at finding he, and we calls’em the monster truffle 
than our own are there so many varieties of the class to be} to this day.” 
seen, with their curious their beautiful colours, and| My friend, who thus delighted in relating former triumphs, 
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their fairy-rings, ng up like magic after a night’s rain| was an elderly man, strong and active, and very intelligen 
or a damp day. To sansighly variety of the truffle may | and somewhat better educated than the others of the ade 
be applied all the custo: aracteristics of the more com-| He was better off, too, and might be considered, amidst the 


mary 
mon kinds, for we find trom the truffle-hunter that he instinc- | universal poverty, as a thriving man. He had long been in 
tively looks for it close to the roots of large trees ; and so well | the habit of buying up all the truffles found by the other hun- 
aware is he that it is propagated by the partial decay of their | ters in the village, and hawking them about in his travels, 
long fibrous roots, and nourished by the drippings from the | He also dealt with several gentlemen, and what he could not 
branches, that he never dreams of looking for it in any other | dispose of-in this way he sent to Covent Garden. He intro- 
position. He finds them in shrubberies, plantations, and| duced me to his friends, and made me acquainted with his 
eye ae op rn in banks and ditches, but always where | village, his dogs, and his favourite walks; and well pleased 
trees , beneath them, or at a little distance from the} was he to answer my questions, and satisfy my curiosity, and 
stem, in rings of clusters of six or seven together round each ay his superior knowledge in al) that concerned his trade. 
tree. Nor will they flourish beneath every kind of tree, but | Soon | found, on our becoming more intimate, that my friend, 
frequent the oak, lime, and cedar, and appear especially to | though prosperous, was a bit of a grumbler, and loved to en- 
love the beech, since wherever that tree grows with the richest | ter into a discussion about “ public affairs,” and of “how the 
luxuriance, the truffles are found in great abundance, and of| vi'lage labourer weren’t done well by, and ought to be pro- 
the best quality. Though they are often found in September, | tected.” At first I imagined my friend to bea paper at ae. | 
the truffler understands so well their need of wet and damp | radical, but to my astonishment I discovered that the “ g 
that he will refuse to look for them ina dry season until a cer- | old times” when his father “ was a boy,” and when they in 
tain amount of rain has fallen. Sometimes October almost | this village had their rights, were as = in his eyes as in 
passes without any worth gathering being discovered in their | those of an old-fashioned tury—and [ then found out that he 
usual haunts. A few days’ rain, and then, in the very same | considered that the truffie-hunters needed to be supported by 
places where the truffler had looked in vain, large clusters of | diminishing the present,tax on their dogs, and that the de- 
the finest will have sprung up; so quickly is this strange fun- | cline in the trade he attributed to each of these animals be- 

propagated under the so in favourable situations and in| ing assessed at 12s., instead of, as formerly, at 83. 
y nad weather., They will increase from a quarter ‘o hilf aj “ You see, sir, 1 speaks more for the others than for myself, 
pound in weight, and even in rainy seasons to as much as a/| but even I am forced to give up all my dogs but one, and she 
pound, whilst measure from about 4 to6 inches round. In | can’t find out alone the same quantity of truffles. There’s no 
dry, hot seasons remain small, and are liable to rot and | chance of our poaching with them, as was said, for they have 
be infested with insects. me externally a no nose for anything else, and are too small and weak for any 
knot of an old oak or piece of decayed wood, they are found | game. You come with me and see a truffle-hunt, and you’il 
where the soil is black, loamy, and mixed with flint, or is | soon see that they are a separate breed, just fit for trufiling, 
composed of chalkandclay. Examine them minutely bpriny and nothing‘else.” 
the microscope, and you will find on opening one that the in-| My friend was very lengthy in the detail of a grievance 
terior is peste with fibrous lines, and is of a firm, tough tex-| which certainly does weigh heavy on these poor lubou 
ture, white in colour when young, week ane | darker until| and he wert on to tell me, with much pride, how he h 
its ripeness is shown by becoming entirely black. drawn up for himself and companions a petition against the 

Besides this large truffle, there is another kind well known | said tax, which had actually been presented to Parliament by 
to the truffler, though ignored in scientific accounts. It is| the late Lord Herbert, though without effect. But the very 
called in the truffle districts the “ red truffle,” on account of its| idea of what he had done was sufficient to raise bim in his 
colour, and is of the size of a sweet-pea, but though small, is | own opinion (and I could see he thought in mine as well) into 
equal in flavour to the larger kind, and in some places as | the position of a “ village Hampden.’ 
common. What would those persons say who disparage, or} It wasona bright August day that I accepted my village 
rather disbelieve in, mae truffles, were they to make ac-| friend’s invitation to’a truffle huat, and followed him and his 

uaintance with one in Hampshire where the inhabi-| dog through a shrubbery walk, underneath the tall beeches, 
tants find this red truffle in such quantities as to actually eat | which formed a boundary to the rectory garden. 
them every day for dinner, or, as my informant emphatically} “It is,” he said, “a bad time of year for truffles, for they 
declared, “ devour them as they would cabbages !” won't grow till rain comes; but, at any rate, you'll see how 
ig age | as soon as the harvest belonging to a truffle dis-| the dog finds ’em.” 
trict is well in, and there is little to do at home, we shall see} He whistled as he spoke, and up trotted his dog with a 
two or three of the labourers looking forward to, and ag very friendly air, and was introduced by the name of “ Nelly.” 
ing for their proposed jaunt, and for a lengthened absence from | He assured me she was one of the cleverest of the race, and 
home. Each man has his separate beat, which extends for| was never known to fail, and certainly she had an intelligent 
long distances into the neighbouring counties, and even in one| clever face, with bright black eyes, looking all ways at once, 
instance as far as Somersetshire. On they trudge, day after| and sharp-pointed ears, always on the alert, and never quiet 
day, through parks, shrubberies, and wouds. However pri- | tor one moment, The nose was sharp-pointed, and the whole 
vately and far from the beaten road the object of their search | face reminded me of the expeserion of asmall quick terrier, 
may grow, these trufflers have still the licence to hunt, ac-|only far more gentle and clever. I remarked on the clean- 
companied by their small well-trained truffle-dogs. For} made limbs, snd the long paws, which seemed made for 
though these men are both clever and quick in fixing upon| scratching, and was assured of her strength and unwearied 
the likeliest situations for the growth of the truffle, they would | zeal in hunting for this peculiar kind of game. This dog was 
never succeed in finding them ur.less they had the help of this | smooth-coated, white, with liver-coloured spots; but the ge- 
peculiar breed of dogs. In order to explain how the dog is| nerality have rather curly hair, a remaant of the poodle, from 
enabled to hunt for the vegetable, I must first point out its} which these dogs are said to have been bred. hile patting 
most striking peculiarity. Mrs, Nell, and-coaxing her to become friendly with me on 

Reader, have you ever smelt an uncooked truffle? If you} our way, her master told me how particular they were in 
have, you will not require any description of what is so offen- | keeping their breed distinct, 
sive; and if you have not, you may rest assured that “igno-| “The French truffles he did hear say were hunted formerly 
rance” is in this case “ bliss.” by pigs, which had latterly been given up for poodles.” 

This extraordinary odour is so porestal and so peculiar,| * “ Your d then,” I said, “are descended from thsse 
that no imposition can be practised in providing this article of| French poodles, as I think you said they came from abroad ?” 
food. I can never forget, whilst living in a truffle district,the| ‘No, sir. They are a crossof the + amas poodle, and were 
first time that three or four pounds were brought into the | brought here from Spain, as all the village know.” 

It was impossible to support their oppressive and| He forthwith related the following tradition of the origin of 
t odour, which pervaded the whole house, and| truffle-hunting in these parts; ending with the assertion that 
they-had to be removed at once to a safe distance till the cook, | it must be true, “’cos my grandfather had told it to my 
by either boiling or stewing them into sauce, prevented its | father, and my father over and over again to me, and so we 
recurrence. For, strange to say, it is the raw truffles that | knows the dogs mustbe Spanish.” To which proof I of course 
offend in this way, and then only when ripe and fit to eat ; the | had nothing to say. 
young unripe ones are hardly perceptible by smell. This pe-| “ It was in my grandfather’s time that a ‘ furrinner’ came to 
culiar perfume, imperceptible though it is to the human nose | these with several dogs, couldn’t speak English, and 
when growing beneath the soil, is yet scented out by the fine} bided in one of our farmer’s barns down there. Svon he be- 
instinct of the truffier’s dog. lt is, therefore, for the purpose | gan to hunt for truffles, and after a bit, when he had picked 
of hunting them out by their smell that the truffler is accom- | up English, told our folks he was Spanish, and his dogs, too, 
poane ae. ie in his rambles by his dogs, or, rather, fol-| and taught my dfather and others to hunt for em. He 
the little animals, as oe fares run on before witt | made a power of money, and they do say left it to the farmer 
noses to the ground, as some game. Cleverlittle | in whose barn he slept, and that’s how farmer B —— got his 
dogs they are, of a peculiar breed, and trained from puppy-| riches. How that may be, I can’t say, but certain he left his 
hood to bunt the truffle out by the nose, and then to scratch it | dogs to grandfather and I, and that’s how we got the breed 
up with their long sharp claws. It is curious and interesting = phed en 


an truffle-hunting, for before that nothing was knowa 
ta watch the powers of nose possessed by these small dogs ;| about ’em or where they growed,” 
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has ‘an article on this subject, denouncing the t 
hich theisland has always received from the Central Goy- 
ernment at. Turim;'and valling attention to. the policy of 
Count Cai which at one time was favourable to the sale of 
Sardinia, provided advantageous terms could be obtained. 
After the.death of Cavour, the Popolo says : 
: give up a hen 
«| ene Leerey monne oe doris to he Crown DeAging for] Baron Rieasoli pronounced the noble words that ‘ Italy has 
; a 5 taper ale a Commission to consider w territories:to recover; not provinces to sell,’ he had decreed 
should be taken to mitigate the evils arising from the present H + hi 
, his own fall. He fell mysteriously, after Rattazzi had return- 
to ; puso apa indiaceieni note use of She Donel Service of | ed from meeting. at the Tuileries, Hence ‘silence again. 
Soars ratioget | ikon + or ‘ devi than 4, for Be toning | Now. the sellers Sayoy'and Nice are in power, What 
aT ig down the strong fathorlove thal | bad grierance cansek In soase enose by the existing form of |eruple cam Bignor! Minghetti and Viscount Venosts have to 
a welling turbalently upward out of his deep heart.— | the service; and he understood that the Primate admitted the poet ee believed Hep os sent — 
(To be concluded next week.) grievance, and was prepared to assent to the motion with] are not these our rolere the propounders of an alliance with 
enh a Isp of itbisthlie eave “$e ths’ danolat eee tS ay tage Who would only go to Rome with 
Archbishop of CaNTERBURY agreed eer his consent ? The little granite rock of Caprera, the modest 
Tie refit of Mr: Moses "Taylor to accept the placé of Ax-| alterstion in the Church Servics as the remedy.—‘The Bishop | eteal dear-to Garibaldi, isit not e part of Sardinia? And that 
Treasurer offered ‘him by tary Fessouden, owing, of London doubted the exped of appointing a Royal in ‘59. paper at ‘Tatra abd Bianchi Giovanni were the first 
we believe, to his unwillingness to withdraw his attention from | Commission, thinking it better that the responsible advisers of cellent: affair cessi 
sug | the Crown should take what steps they deemed right in the | Now is in paper of Oherbourg which again brings the ques 
eats one or two considerations, just now a great| matter. There was a strong feeling on the part of the clergy | so ints the tela” yep. whe: 
eal of interest. ‘There ls n0 man of intel and patriot- | against an alteration in’ the service, but it was possible to The same paper calls the earnest attention of Italians to 
is. not only one of the most important of human pursuits, but | GRANVILLE could not pledge the Government to any particu-| Fajana of the 26th ult. ; 7 
tegrity, | experience, and wis- | lar course of- ‘but-an-attempt-would be made to |" « Ramours of war and the cession of Sardinia are regaini 
dom, cannot be brought to beets e happiness of nations = with be question in a manner satisfactory to all parties.| wedit The fitet are’ natural consequence of the nega ng 
degree dependent on the manner in'which his caiedon| wuamoenthnoigentasrot tices oviven/oa wuaeroentans 
pid nopedy. who sone omlodene this, re MATS AND REVIEWS. July 15. | to haveam in e connection. The daily official papers 
ow ienge ah Vora ‘0! Lord Hovéwtowasked if H. M.'s Government had’ taken, or | pretend to deny this last, but their denial can have no ¢ 
uu mixture " take, the opinion of the law officers of the | 2 changing the inevitable condition of things, by which it is 
a - tion. of his — tion to it-t> em-| CTOW2 a8 to the powers of Convocation to pass # synodical | known thatthe monarchy, not choosing to obtain Rome by 
¢. entire —_ - - aan ah nD em 1j etm written by clergymen or laymen, and as | the revolutionary initiative, by which it fears it may be mo- 
te work of Gveramant has tobe made Ue Bean, te tone, mmaniy of te bady om Froreings A ot a a ae 
} Ww ent on a ts. ic ou a of the acq ons je since 
whole and sole business, of some class or other. It Sen ang | to. the censure passed ee volume entitled yn and| 1866, has elsein its power than to give full execution 
PA a training and | Reviews, regretting that such a work should have been eelected | to the contract at Plombieres, in which Rome is the ——- 
the la — gs by Convocation as the first of an Index Hepurgaiorius with | for Sardinia, as Lombardy then was for Nice and Savoy. 
at ee Bean the a eo te netiene. ! which ‘literature seemed to be threatened. He declined to | Government having hitherto fought in vain to get out of these 
ife an wax tehes up Y and b 88 ®\ enter on a theological controversy, but described the origin | terrible straits, after having seen all its proposals rejected, 
callin aed PR. asym and nature of the condemned work. The ings con- | prepares to fulfil the contract, and is taking its precautions to 
sir end.aim of Go held.b hawshen nected with it would, he bow estab & dangerous | cause the bitter pill to be swallowed by the Italians in a mo- 
aim of Government, y goon ve vr —_ precedent, é of action any work might | ment of discomfort and of surprise. I do not speak without 
| 4 form Len be that, instead of exercising a|reason. A friend who has recently returned from Sardinia 
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pds She it anpouble wo deny tha each a t doubtful authority, the better course would have been to | told me to-day, with evident alarm, how they are gradually 
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ahswer by argument anything in the work that seemed | removing from the island, on one pretext or another, all the 
al been. to. construct. and A ange on the} ° ection sble. ree Sardinian soldiers and the Sardinian impregati (men in civil 
OY wom Pe parpetnntn, ne ai oy ; Lorp CaAncetor said the laws regulating the Church | employment under Government.) I believe that the press. 
re pn ghevot ge g feriitl wes hades th ae te: at ae were passed at the time of the Reformation, and by them the | which has onée already caused this wicked treachery to 
‘ ca tarteee crcotrcg cay ane ae Te TONS Geet Pane eT a hai [ammerel Vestine caadiraaets portale far 
A " manner. rown. was the source risdic- | renew f relate to you the t ave 
none as ane ch: ema it be tion, spiritual as well as temporal, and if the clergy usurped | heard: Italians, be on your Aner Sardinia: is 4 happy 
10 antvand $a 7 that ne, mae Me i f my any such jurisdiction without the special warrant of the | about its present state; it has a consciousness of its sorrows, 
at now ledged we ae om “ e on ats a ie Sovereign they incurred the penalties of a pramunire. In the | Of its rights and of its duties. But Sardinia has a population 
of effici we iieaustned patain her Haron ren. We have | Present case no sentence on any person had been passed, and | ot 500,000 inhabitants, on a surface superior by a seventh to 
clase—and we all kno as kien Satete it is— hich a what was called the synodical judgment was, in fact, no judg- | populous and rich Lombardy, and France can send thither as 
of ~- temte be. fan Lote . _ bu ee aloes ment at all, but simply a series of phrases from which nothing | many soldiers as there are inhabitants in the island. If they 
d has ws makes } tic po m1 hyve cere or distinct could be Offence was attributed to a| were let alone they might make conditions with death, like 
0 plc gaa Eel egisl rae « d pedo i > 1 A and volume written by several persons, but no individual was | their ancient fathers, but overcome by numbers they must 
F ew en Crdncate ote ite es an | ‘i condemned, and-each author might assert that the portion | fall. Italians of the other provinces, will you abandon them ? 
or sake of the h d ra it — ee i censured was the work of another. Asa judgment, the sen- | fs it not enough that Nice and Corsica are lost, to regain which 
; yay ie on <p brings, w pol C6 | tence had no meaning, but the question raised by the proceed- | some day our _frandsons will have to take up arms—but must 
to the pay. Our Congressional delegations, as well a8 Our |ing was of serious importance. Having quoted passages of | Sardinia also?” 

d rly always filled by neve mon often with bat | me-old statutes: reterring:to Convocation, he pointed out the| The Passi hears from a war correspondent in Naples that 
od eae tes by tt oe legal consequences to which any Bishop might expose himself | “a great number of emissaries of Murat are going about in 
roy oO ely et heed he eaty experience; | who had joined in condemning a work, and afterwards, acting | Naples insinuating themselves ‘into families and seeking by 
See aie Seqnant yaki ys h hile in ffice to | 04 his opinion, refused to institute the author, if a clergyman, | every art to captivate the good will and confidence of their 
k d soul vogethnr wh ‘hey are turned out of it {00wld he be’ presented with’ a benefice. He hoped the | hosts. i a Continually reminding them of the good old 
How ill tied chess tebe were t0 carry Ob ved Parilaman Bishops would for their own sakes, and not carry Con- | time when Murat was fora short period King of the Two 
warfare against the trained veterans which Southern vocation beyond its proper limits. It was not the intention of | Sicilies, and give a flattering description of all the beatitudes 


" 


the Government to‘take any further steps in the matter. which would be showered on these ulations if the Murats 
tuencies sent to Congress, year after year, the political history | " ‘The Archbishop of CANTERBURY explained that the object | were once restored %o the throne of their father.” 
Ge Events on'y migh y- of the Convocation had been solely to vindicate the Church pratrrrenent Sarvs 


eat cause, we believe we say the £ cause, of. d; from, com: with. o which the cl 
a a neriory fa our pola me, ists anelingnn ot | eapand fom comply wih, opinions hick the ney THE DUST-HOLE, 


t 
is t 
aimee beh Sedealy ta slovote amy | #bstain from censuring book that: struck at the foundation aay saee REE. 
portion of it to the service of the State. Representative gov- of ail Christian belief —The Bishop of London regretted end A Probable Civil War in neta ve of Royalists, Republicans, 
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various conditions, for over five hundred years, and it is as et We publish in another portion of this journal a corres- 
well ascertained course adopted by Convocation was the best that could have sondenbe from Toronto; Canada, to which we call the atten- 
tion of the public.. It will be seen from this that the royalista 


been devised. ug 
be carried on with nearly as much purity or efficiency by men j ,-. ee 
who are dependent on Te for a tivelibpod, as by pagers —- + saavunihyantes and he thought her influence would | or Qanada and the rebels who have taken shelter there are 


urch 
extended by sound learning, good argu- 


r : ort 
Zags in net ow oe won ot ee of a | eat sad tie omen ine ergy Lord Warcanaan | ote, Pe own te Unon and cere eran of 
and courage and devotion with which the Southern said the Archbishop could obtain, by @ motion in the House, | into two parties—the reyaliets and the republicans. These 
served y, the Republic would certainly be in a betier | “® Opinion of the Judges as to the validity of proceedings | istter desire the success of the Union cause, having, doubtless, 

t than it is. on neers hes acne age ar pede a whew ee pes ner a sincere determination to form a part of that Union as soon 
P'Bur diientty is, however, that our rich men do not, a8 a oe on to act by the Royal | 4, feasible. The royalists wish to destroy the North. They 


that called the body together. He complained of the | nave visions of a large accession to their dominions upon the 

their time or personal services to the country. Their taxes | ‘one in nice the Lord Chancellor Bag spoken, mma ra utter ruin of the Union by the absorption of portions of New 
pay with infinite devotion; and no matter how often aoe we aie MEGANE Of Uae Ti0uss. ESS England, as in this manner they could obtain what Canada 

ap meatus we ge seine ee lacks—a good seaport, These worthies hope that Lincoln 

wa, and conten only may be re-elected, as they foresee in that case the success of 

attempted to hold men to their engagements. That was! tne south and the disruption of the North. They are im- 
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“unhappily, whenever the State says to them, “ You are 

Deh, independent, honest, indefatigable; 1 want you fer hs] PL, PURINE, Gown, opinion. “After «few words, rom the|premed with thes tht Lincoln would make peuo» and le 

or that laborious office, which I can only ore to such had cited, the subject dropped. the South go; that; like Greeley, he would thus turn traitor to 
men as you,” the repl Cea is: “Impossible ; I have bj PI the country. In short, they class Lincoln; Greeley, Sanders, 
four or’ five millions, it is true; I have a: stainless name; ; m5 Clay and ‘Tucker alike, and will do all in their power to aid 
. the paltry gains of a peculator would never tempt me. 1|: BRITISE. AMERICAN. COMFEDERATION, them in defeating the Chicage nominations. They do not 
am a worker and have much know of men| House of Commons, July 19. | desire. that Grant, or some such should be elected 

and of of tay accept. Iam ed in| Sir Joux Waren asked the § of State for the | President, and, as.a consequence, the Union be preserved and 

* or a railroad, or a ferry-boat, or'a 1! Colonies whether he would have any objection to lay upon! Davis crushed. 
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“THE DUC D’AUMALE’S HISTORY. 


In the first Se ee ee 
Duke d’Aumale, a prince in exile, M. 
Paris publisher, versus the Prefect of Police, 
Friday, under the presid of M. de Vienne, 
once thought that the of Tacitus on the 
the Germans was a covert satire. 


en. The Du Aumale ‘had t several in 
pon on materials for the history of the House ot Condé 
during sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Louis IL, 


first Prince of the Bloud, known in history as the “ Great 
Condé,” a the sunset of bis gloricus life in the calm retreat 
of Chantilly, employed in the study of letters, and-with the 
companionship of leau, and Moliere. He died in 
1686, and the funeral oration of Bossuet, a masterpiece of 
secred eloquence, is known to everybody. The Duke 
d’Aumale, who inherited from the Duke de Bourbon the vast 
property of a family so nearly related to his own, came into 
the possession of papers relating to the Condés which were 
accessible to no one else, and he occupied the forced leisure 


which the a — ot his country have oa mp te 
composing a grand house with w 
ot France isso intiznately connected. 


To avoid all allusion to events of a more modern date, the 
Duke d’Aumale his history with Louis L, who figured 
as the head ofthe Calvinist party, and who was born in 15380, 
and he closed it with yok Condé, who, as I have mention- 
ed, died at Chantilly in 1686. There could be no mention, 
therefore, of the foul murder in the ditch of Vincennes 
of the unfortunate Duke a’Engbien, nor of his kidnapping at 
Etterhiem, in the Duchy of en, & peutral terri and 
during a ume of peace, by the order of the First sul 
Bonaparte. The work was, of course, written in French, 
which the Duke d’Aumale is said to write with ection, 
and was to be published in Paris. It was to consist of four 
volumes, one of which had already gone through the press. 
There was no concealment about the matter from the outset. 
The publisher and printer had scrupulously fulfilled all the 
formalities required by the laws on the press. Two copies 
had heen led, as is the custom, in the t of the 
Interior, the proof-sheets and revises passed back- 
wards and forwards from Paris to London, and from London 
to Paris, through the Post-office, without any objection or 
uapodiment, and without any symptom that the printing and 
publication would be interfi with. 

All of a sudden, however, and without note or warning, the 
Prefect of Police sent his emissaries to the printing office, who 
seized and carried off the whole impression of 4,000 volumes. 
This occurred in January, 1863, during the ministry of M. de 
P y, and from that day to this the 4,000 volumes have 
Deen kept in a cellar of the Prefecture of Police, under lock 
and key, 1o which no one has access but the Prefect himself. 
In May following, the Duke d’Aumale and his publisher took 
legal poeceetings cosines the Prefect for the restitution of 
the property w he had ill jp-neenns sean at The 
oki ananae before the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, and the 
Civil Tribunal of the Seine decided that the Prefect of Police 
had acted in conformity with an order given to him by the 
Minister of the Interior, that in virtue of the 75th article of 
the Constitution of the year 8, agents of Government cannot 
be against for acts relative to their functions with- 
out the authorization of the Council of State; and that as the 

tiffs had not demanded such authorization, their demand 

the restitution of their property must be ——. and the 
plaintiffs had to pay the costs of the action. Judgment was 
delivered on —te: mening, and it is, as pte be ex 
pected, the confirmation of the judgment. of the Civil Tribunal 
of the yom pee y that the proceedings taken by the 
Duke d’Aumale and M. Michael Levy for the recovery of the 
property seized by the Prefect of Police cannot be sustained 
without the authorization of the council of State, in conformity 
with ee Ib article of the Constitution of the year 8.—FParis 





Makkg1aGE Ix Hiex Lirz.—It will surprise many of our 
readers to learn that Lady Florence Cecilia Paget, only 
daughter of the Marquis of Anglesea by his second [mena 
with Henrietta, fourth daughter of the late Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Bagot, was married on Saturday last at St. 

Church, Hanover square, to the Marquis of Hastings. The 
marriage was @ hurried and unexpected one—more particu- 
larly, it would appear, to the connections of her ladyship, none 
of — See at to the ceremony, Ks 

e m took place by license Rev. John Kani 
M. A., curate of Wellesboroe, arwicksbire, officiatin he 
ee gy” ay ster absence of her noble father, b: 
Captain erick Granville, a mutual friend. Lady Eaith 
brideyroom, were present together with Viseount Marshazn Mt 

legroom, were present, er W t . 
and Frederick Granvitie, 2 Miss Congrave, Mr. Wilkinson 
Mr. F. J. Blake, &c. Mr. Blake was the Marquis’ best friend 
— eS witnesses to the 

er were ith ud Ab . 
Fredeiick Granville, and Viscount Mesebaen rere 
_ After the ceremony the noble marquis and bride left town 


epecial train for his ancestral Donni: Park 
Ay dete Zoush on London “heeaing’ Pett, 
y 


aot ios cae hohe marriage of the Marquis of Hastings, in 





none ¢ 
We have authority for saying that it 
tn Raa 


before it took place.—Ditio, July 19. 
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groove, 
the other to 5 feet 6 in. ; 
in the groove, the wheels 
ifaah vay daply by clutch 
an m y clu 
A yn aor and lock with 
ready for use. The 
best yet devised for the pu! 
tng of Boston, U. 8., and may 


£ 


shortly. 


Szrvep Hm Rieut.—The Mahoning County (co Regis- 
ter of Thursday week, states that Peter Conklin, an Eastern 
drover, who ht stock (sheep more particularly) 

b that section of-country for a number of years, has 
been sentenced to the penitentiary in Canada for twenty-one 
years, for engaging men to come to the United States and 
enlist in our armies. It seems that he had been engaged in the 
substitute business, obtaining men in Canadaand sellirg them 
out in the United States. He was arrested some time since, 
but got off at an expense of eight hundred dollars, Since 
then he has kept on this side, operating in Canada by agents. 
Recently he ventured over in disguise, but was recognized, 
and sentenced as above, 








To Comnresronpents.—G. N. M. Your flattering request shall 
be complied with, at earliest opportunity. 


THR ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1864. 




















The Old World, 

Tidings from Queenstown to the 24th ult. have been re- 
ceived; and we are glad to report an increasing probability 
that the war between Germany and Denmark touches its close, 
though the terms to be accorded to the weaker party are still 
mere matter of guess-work. It appears, however, that Den- 
mark, wisely avoiding renewed efforts at mediation, has ad 
dressed herself directly to the Governments of Prussia and 
Austria. The result was an agreement for the suspension of 
hostilities by land and water until the last day of July, and an 
invitation to King Christian to send a special plenipotentiary 
to Vienna, for the purpose of arranging a definite settlement. 
Whether the whispered scheme of admitting his Majesty's 
little kingdom into the grand Germanic Confederation be, or 
be not, the basis of this more hopeful state of things, is a se- 
cret not yet disclosed. But it is plain that the latter project 
is regarded with great aversion in Paris, where heretofore the 
most sublime indifference as to the whole question has been 
either affected or felt. The old complaint in regard to the 
disturbed balance of power comes uppermost once more; 
and, whereas. certain European statesmen were at one time 
seriously afraid that a prolongation of the war might 
lead to an extended or general participation in its evils 
and burdens, now there are not wanting men who 
tell us that the same perils may ensue from an ill-considered 
peace. Come what may, we are out of it. England having 
washed her hands of the whole affair in disgust, France 
must now take up the cudgels, if she be unwilling to see an 
addition made to the power of her confederated neighbours. 
There is a difference, nevertheless, in the actuating motive of 
the two powers, It was a sense of duty, arising from treaty 
obligations, that brought Great Britain into the field whereon 
she has intervened unsuccessfully and ingloriously. The 
French “idea,” as manifested in this awakening, is one of in- 
terest avowedly and solely—Another naval engagement be- 
tween the Allies and the Danes took place, before the new 
truce was announced; but the particulars are not yet pub- 
lished.— Prudence and due respect for our readers forbid that 
we should burden our summary with many facts or com- 
ments, with reference to the peculiar relations between the 
German Diet and the two military nations that have figured 
so prominently on Schleswig-Holstein soil. But it may be 
proper to record that all action is not harmonious. The Prus- 
sians especially appear jealous of any meddling with their 
victorious occupation. Federal troops having possession of 
the town of Rendsburg, six thousand Prussians are reported 
to have entered it on the 24th ult., and superseded forcibly 
their less numerous and less swaggering brethren. ‘I'he Diet, 
by a large majority, has voted a protest. 

The Emperor of the French still clings apparently to his 
notion of a General Congress assembling in Paris. If he can- 
not have one adjudicating upon momentous issues, determining 
boundaries and carving out nationalities, he desires to have one 
whose labours shall be cousecrated to less stupendous objects. 
And as mankind has run rather crazy of late upon telegraphic 
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exercise of the Imperial will. The French Foreign Office has 
accordingly issued a circular, inviting the various European 
powers to unite in discussing and methodizing this solemn 
By what Fate is it ordained that England so often 
to act an ungracious part, when these q 

are afoot? There must; we allow, be something 
provocative in our cold and business-like way of 
such generous propositions, But the House of 
is not lofty generalities; and s0, when 
Layard, Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
asked whether-he had seen this circular, he replied that 
nothing had been heard of it in Downing Street, for the simple 
reason that the British Telegraphs were in the hands of private 


has 


Mr. . 
was 


—whatever may be the fashion of the European Continent, or 
whatever the tendency of men’s minds in this Western 
hemiaphere, under the pressure of exceptional circumstances! 


There is not much domestic news of gravity; and no one 
of the multifarious topics, discussed in Parliament, now 
evokes the violent party spirit that had marked still recent de- 
bates. The one matter that interests us most closely—we 
mean the suggested Confederation of the British-American 
Colonies—has drawn out from the new Colonial Secretary but 
scant measure of information. By the brief abstract of his re- 
ply to Sir John Walsh—given elsewhere under the usual head- 
ing—it will be seen that he isextremely reticent. We cannot 
indeed at the moment of writing lay hand upon a report of 
his speech in full; and what we have of i: in condensed form 
may perhaps not do him entire justice. At-least it is impos- 
sible to believe that her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State 
for the Colonies should have spoken of “the maritime pro- 
viaces of the North-West territory,” a phrase that now stands 
in print. It should read, without doubt, “ and the North-West 
territory.” Awaiting our budget of papers by the Africa at 
Halifax,we have only to notice further one suspicious peculiarity 
in the abridgement, such as it is. Mr, Cardwell understands 
that it is intended to apply the federal principle, in the. first 
instance, in Canada. Apprehensions on this score have been 
already expressed in these columns. This were to begin at 
the wrongend. Iftheintention of the local Ministry be simply 
to dissolve the Union between Upper and Lower Canada, and 
if the grander proposition has been merely put out as a lure, 
the fact will presently become apparent and bring disgrace 
and discomfiture upon all concerned. The tenor of the 
despatches, to which Mr. Cardwell alludes, would seem to 
bear out this untoward supposition. 

Miscellaneous business has been brisk in Parliament, though 
amounting in many instances to little more than a conversa- 
tion. But, as the conversation generally occurs between an 
individual Member of either House, and one of the Ministers 

\op their immediate substitutes, it is surprising how much offi- 
cial information is often conveyed in one of these replies to 
casual questions—From the week’s proceedings we glean 
what follows. In the Peers’, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe having 
sounded a new alarm in regard to the alleged new “ Holy Al- 
liance,” Earl Russell has again declared his disbelief in its 
existence, and his conviction that the best security for the 
peace and the welfare of Europe consisted in the close alli- 
ance of Great Britain and France—In the Communs’, Sir 
Charles Wood has made a most satisfactory financial state- 
ment for India. Mr. Cobden has declared against the exten- 
sion of government manufacturing establishments; but he did 
not press his Resolution to a vote. Our relations with Brazil, 
and the conduct of the Brazilian Slave-Trade, brought about 
& somewhat animated debate. Lord Palmerston hopes that 
a friendly footing will be restored between the two Countries, 
thanks to the mediation of the King of Portugal. 

Last week, our summary comprised a terrible murder com- 
mitted in a railway carriage in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the capital, and the alarm and indignation caused thereby- 
The several steamers that have since come ir bring news that 
the murderer has been discovered, and lead us to expect that 
the wretch himself is on his way hither in the sailing packet 
Victoria, The accused individual is a German tailor ; and the 
circumstantial evidence against him ,is so curious and strung, 
that a police-officer and two or three witnesses against him 
are on their way to this port by the Africa, at Halifax, with 
intent to pounce upon him on arrival and claim him under 
extradition treaty. We learn furthermore that Mr. Adams, 
the American Minister to England, has resisted the editorial 
adjurations of the N. Y. Hvening Post, which exhorted him to 
claim Captain Semmes from our Government, and, if refused» 
to demand his passport immediately and shake off the dust 
of his feet agsinst the land to w hich he is accredited. Mr. 
Adams, we will venture to say, was not foolish enough 
even to make the application; nor does the affair of the 
Alabama appear to have prejudiced him into any confusion of 
mind on matters extraditionary. He has taken personal in- 
terest in the pursuit of this presumed criminal, and courteously 
facilitated the ends of justice. We seldom give place to par- 
ticulars of such cases; but the circumstantial evidence, as we 
have said, is in this one so strange and yet so simple, that it 
is worth a note. The murderer exchanged the murdered 
man’s watch-chain at Mr. Death’s, a jeweller in the “city” 
part of London, attracted perhaps by the singularity of the 
name, for he was beyond doubt a very foolish as well as wicked 
knave. When Mr. Death read of the terrible affair in the 
newspapers, he bethought him of the chain, and communicated 
with the police. It was found to be Mr. Brigg’schain ; though 


) We stated that the marriage was | communications, and no man is more keenly alive than his|this was no clue to the whereabouts of Muller, the assassin. 
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first place, is finely expressed afterward, point by point, in his 
conduct under many trying circumstances. What these cir- 
cumstances are, the reader will ascertain most satisfactorily 
from the story itself, To detail them here would be to fore- 


-and peculiar character, nicely discriminated in each instance, 


and drawn and coloured with graphic brilliancy ; and that the 
web of circumstance, involving him and them, is woven with 


_the skill of the true artist. The purpose of’ the story—which 
“bears, for sub-title, the name of “The Quadrilateral”—is to 


record the haps and mishaps of four friends, all. uncommon 
men, and affected by uncommon experiences. This purpose 
is accomplished, without waste of words—the result being a 
tragedy, in narrative form. One seldom encoun‘ers s work 
of art in which the situations are so terrible, so pathetic, so 
boldly and simply presented, Note, for example, the death 
of Annesleigh, in chapter twenty-second, and the judgment 
and death of Ida, in chapters twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth. 
Especially strong too is the scene between Chetwynde and 


the Dean of Torreaster, in chapter fourteenth; and very |;, 


spirited are the descriptions of the race for two lives, and the 
grand military race, on pages twenty-two, and forty-eight, 
We specify these passages as adequately representative of the 
author’s remarkable power in depicting the struggles of con- 
flicting passions, the niceties of character, and the tumults of 
action. His sympathy, which throughout never flags, is, in 
these scenes, strongly predominant—moulding dramatic 
effects, and deeply impressing the sensibility of the apprecia- 
tive reader. The terse, pure style of the novel is also one of 


its most commendable features. Though impétuous as the/| wi 


great waves that beat upon rocky shores, it yet moves—like 
them—with firm and direct motion. We commend it,' as 
an affecting and significant story, to al] persons of indepen- 
dent intellect and strong nature. These will readily pardon 


its one defect—an excess of physical energy, suggestive, to | © 


some extent, of coarseness. But persons, whose ideas and 
emotions are bounded by the tea-table and the drawing-room, 
should certainly avoid, as they can certainly find no pleasure 
in, “ Maurice Dering.” 





The dead and buried hero of boyhood’s years—the courte- 
ous, elegant, and terrible pirate, that is—reappears in a novel 
called Captain Brand, written by “ Harry Gringo,” and pub- 
lished by the Harpers. But time has shorn him of hig gay 
plumage, and made him a commonplace, not to say a repul- 
sive individual. It is possible, indeed, that the change may 
be in our own taste, seeing that Captain Brand is depicted, by 
this romancer, in the true, old-fashioned, raw-head-and-bloody 
bones manner: such a change, however, is fortunate, and our 
best wish for all young readers is that they may early expe- 
rience it. To trace the fortunes of a murderous ruffian, who 
scuttles ships, ravishes women, and, by way of pastime, hangs 
men in his drawing-room, with a green silk cord, is neither to 
improve taste nor to cultivate the mind, however much it may 
excite youthful fancy, and minister to a verdant love of ro- 
mance. Captain Brand is a ruffian of this sort. He is repre- 
sented at his marine retreat, on the south side of Cuba, sur- 
rounded by the spoils of his nefarious business, and pursuing 
acareer of devilish crime. Divers persons—friends, victims, 
and enemies—are exhibited, in their several relations to him 
and to his fortunes. One of these, a Doctor, whom, he mal- 
treats, becomes his Nemesis, and ultimately accomplishes his 
destruction. Meanwhile the interest of the narrative—such as 
it is—hinges on the fate of a child, who, at the outset, comes 
into Captain Brand’s possession, but who is eventually re- 
stored to his parents, through the instrumentality of the faith- 
ful Doctor. Such incidents have at least the merit of tough- 
ness, They have, for many years, endured continuous wear 
and tear, in similar piratical stories. And they have been 
used to better advantage thau in thisone. Mr. Harry Gringo 
—the pen name of Lieut. H. A. Wise, U. 8, N.—though: a fan- 
ciful and forcible writer—manifests neither skill nor culture 
in the domain of art. His commonplace plot, in this story, is 
tediously developped ; his stereotyped incidents are clumsily 
arranged; and his style is generally rough and offen muddy. 
Readers, of good taste, will find nothing agreeable in “ Cap- 
tain Brand ;” and readers, whose taste needs cultivation, can 
derive nothing but harm from its perusal. It belongs to, and 
fitly represents, a pernicious class of contemporary fiction, on 
which flashy newspapers thrive, and through which writers of 
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involyed are, of course, commonplace. The story evinces 
neither inventive power, profound knowledge of character, 
nor skill in the production of dramatic effects. Its author is 
merely g narrator, and not brilliant in even that capacity. 
But there are numerous readérs who find satisfaction in “a 
story with a moral,” especially if the story be trivial, and the 
moral be trite. “Out in the World” will, therefore, be sure 
of a welcome, The namby-pamby element must flourish in 
literature, as long as the taste for it prevails in life. 


HUDIBRAS. 
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ally taken from this source have the credit of being so. 
Whanpeet the origin of 
He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day, 

is brought into question, there are twenty decently credible 
tnesses ready to swear of their own Knowledge that the 
very words are to be found in “ Hudibras,” for one sceptic on 
the other side. Worshippers of ingenuity in rhyme are still 
found to deny that even the author of the “Ingoldsby 
” 7 . Browning himself, ne ee par phen a zs 

the power ©: piling up surprising combinations of sound an 
5 eoalenan and‘satisfy the reluctant éar, Yet) it may be 
q med whether many of the most genuine admirers of the 
immortal “ Hudibras” could, without special cramming, pass 
a examination in the framework of the story or 
the details of the poem. Immortal as its fame theoretically 
is, and deserved as its popularity has been, one side of the 
merits of “ Hudibras” may now fairly be given up as no 
longer practicall appeectabie, As a farcical tale of any rea- 
sonable verisimilitude, or even as a consistent and great sati- 
rical picture, “ Hudibras” is too widely remote from our own 
times to create now any vivid interest in itself as a whole. 
“Don Quixote” finds new worship in every successive 
generation of cultivated humanity, provided always that his 
adventures are read at the right critical moment of youth, 
when the genuine craving for chivalric adventure and noble 
character is nicely balanced with the power of appreciating 
the humour of the a perils and heroic insanity of the 
cavalier of La Mancha. t there is no critical moment of 
life at which the study of “ Hudibras” is a more peculiar duty 
or pleasure than at any other age. To nineteenth-century 
readers “ Hudibras” must be always equally unreal, equally 
curious, and equally sparkling, whether they are young or 


old. 

Satires like “ Hudibras” are the og not sm § of a spe- 
cial genius, but of a special time. The England of to-day is 
neither in outward show nor inward habit divided into any 
such antagonistic parties as those of the Puritans and the Ca- 
valiers. No cm national dispute, no religious or moral 
difference underlying every relation of life, necessarily and 
openly ranges all modern Englishmen on one side or the other, 
to think and feel to the death with the party each has chosen. 
‘We have known no civil conflict ——- year after year, 
and terminating in the apparently absolute depression of one 
faction and the equally absolute despotism of the other. Nor 
have we known a sudden reaction bring into power and 
fashion the party which had for been cast down, and 
give it the opportunity of venting the accumulated sarcasms 
of its late period of impotence against an adversary whose 
whole garb and demeanour formed an easy butt for sarcasm. 
Our own vices and follies, as well as our outward peculiari- 
ties, are dealt about more promiscuously among the whole 
people. It would be impossible to hold up to ridicule any 
representative individual among ourselves who would be re- 

with merriment by the one half of the nation, as em- 

bodying the solemn affectations and hypocrisies which they 
to consider the true characteristics of the other half, 
short, we are happily neither in the temper nor the cir- 
cumstances of England after the Restoration. When we have 
a “New Timon” amongst us, the field and the style of his 
are equally remote from those which characterize 

“ Hadibras,” and his larity is of a very different order. 
If the adventures of Hudibras could be put upon the modern 
stage as an extra got up with every advantage of de- 
they would be unanimously condemned as no less 

stupid and unmeaning than vulgar. There exists no longer 
in Sone life any typical figure to which they could be ap- 
5 ce alee dapat of such interest they would be 
at once to be a mere burlesque upon the dullest improba- 


mediocre talents benefit themselves by misleading the literary | bilities. 


instincts of the ignorant and the young. 





Mr. T. 8. Arthur is widely known as a writer of humdrum | pjy a) 


tales, illustrative of moral precepts or conventional theories 
Of life, His latest novei—entitled Out in the World, and 
published by Mr. G. W. Carleton, of this city—illustrates the 
trite truth that happiness in marriage depends upon mutual 
affection, forbearance, and delicate courtesy. This doctrine it 
enforces, in a prolix narrative of the matrimonial troubles of 
a@ Mr. and Mrs. Jansen—the former a narrow-minded votary 
of the Proper, the latter a sentimental theorist, with a good 
heart. Trouble arises between this husband and wife, because, 


Yet the essence of “ Hudibras” remains, and will remain, 
immortal. A —— wit and humour, no less than a thin 
of beauty, is a joy for ever. The English la has visi- 

y altered in manner and expression since “ Hudibras” was 
written, but English readers are happily still conscious of the 
merits of a clear and forcible style. Whatever Butler says is 
said in the aptest words, in the fittest order ; and the 
bead of what he has to say is always strong and sensible. 

rom the level of broad humour and pungent wit 
which has - a ane no ie ee po he some- 
times rises a touch of imagination & pure —- 
beauty which would not be: generally called Hudibrastic. 
Wie GaGa phenom cherctensantpneaten cumienteness 
of the poem decompose by the action of time, the 
and descriptive passages shine out with as much ty and 
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not more remarkable for its 


| native strength than for the proofs it contains of its author's 
wide oan learning. 


one-sided as the celebrated description of the 
ssbyterian party, to: which Butler’s burlesque. hero be- 
ged, | it is so neat and clever that, even at this 
tance of time, we can see, if not feel, how eagerly it must 
have been caught at by the enemies of those whom it ridi- 
culed, a8 expressing the general sentiment in words which all 
could, appreciate and remember. 
drew .. eek, hated 
Ww 


Those who, like Sir An- 

a Puritan as they hated the Devil, 
some exquisite reason, for reason good enough, 
or for, nO reason at all, could all alike enjoy and learn by 
heart the following embodiment of what they thought, or 


wished to think, of a large section of their fellow country- 
men :— 

A sect whose chief devotion lies 

In odd perverse antiquities ; 

In falling out with that or this, 

And fin somewhat still amiss ; 


More peevish, cross, and splenetic, 
Than dog distract, or mon ey sick ; 
That witn more care keep holiday 
The wrong, than others the right way; 
Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to; 
Still so perverse and opposite, 
As if they worshipped God for spite. 
The selfsame thing they will abhor 
One be and long another for; 

they one way disavow, 
Another, nothing else allow ; 
All piety consists therein 
In them, in other men all sin. 


To whom our knight, by fast instinct 
Of wit and temper was so linkt, 

As if hypocrisy and nonsense 

Had got the advowson of his conscience, 


The proverbial notoriety of the two lines which recite the 
terms of the hypocrite’s composition for his tavourite sins is 
an illustration of what we have said aboveas to the measure 
and conditions of Butler’s poetical immortality. The vivid 
sarcastic description of the Presbyterian party of the seven- 
teenth century has peeled off into comparative unfamiliarity 
along with the peculiar type it treats of; but every modern 
reader knows and quotes as a household word the personal 
touch which marks the hypocrite or humbug of all time. 
Another instance of the same kind may be taken out of the 
catechism which Hudibras is made to repeat when in the 
clutches of the supposed demon. The four lines— 


‘* What makes all doctrines plain and clear?” 

“ About two hundred pounds a year.” 

** And that which was proved true before, 
Prove false again?’ ‘Two hundred more ”— 


have outlived most of their immediate companions in the 

public memory, because they catch in the meshes of their 

satire a larger and more common shoal of versatile rascalit 
than the obsolete class of fish for which they were design 

They survive, like the Vicar of Bray, because they are appro- 

riate to the fashion of whatsoever king may reign, or as 
uvenal’s portrait of the hungry Greek of the Roman Empire 
survives, because it exhausted in two felicitous lines the whole 
catechism of a plausible shiftiness which recurs and utilizes 

a in any age and any country, not in the Roman Empire 
one. 

ere, again, is a political epigram which has lost none of its 
brilliancy, and it is only in virtue of our claim to an improved 
political morality that we can say it has lost any of its pun- 
gency :-— 

All countries are a wise man’s home, 

And soare governments to some, 

Who change them for the same intrigue 

That statesmen use in breaking leagues ; 

While others m old feiths and troths 

Look odd, as out-of-fashioned clothes, 

And nastier in an old opinion, 

Than those who rever shift their linen. 

For-True and Faithful’s sure to lose, 

Which way soever the game goes: 

And whether parties lose or win, 

_ Is always nicked, or else hedged in; 
While power usurped, like stol’n delight, 
Is more bewitching than the right, 

And when the times begin to alter, 

None rise so high as from the halter. 

* * * _ * 

In this way we might almost quote the whole poem in ex- 
tracts, while characterizing the thread of it as one which has 
frown incoherent and unsatisfactory through lapse of time. 

he cord upon which so many jewels of wit, prettiness, and 
strength were strung two hundred years back may now easily 
be ed to pieces; but, meantime, the jewels are still there. 

Butler knew how far he might trust the cord to carry the 

weight he put upon it. Above all, he knew what he wanteg 

to say ; and he knew the value of words as thoroughly as any 

English author ever has done. His portrait of Sir Hudibras is 

no more of a satire upon the Presbyterian party than bis iro- 

nical description of the laws guiding the composition of his 
own poetry is a satire upon himself :— 
But those that write in rhyme still make 
The one verse tor the other’s sake ; 
For one for sense, and one for rhyme, 
I think’s sufficient at one time. 
—Saturday Review. 


_——_@—__—__ 


AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES. 


There are, probably, few epochs in the life of a private gen- 
tleman more awful than when he-finds himself summoned to 
get upon his feet and pronounce an extempore oration in 
honour of some grand and noble idea which never crosses his 
mind from one end of the year till another, except at the an- 
nual meeting of some society or association. An ingenious 
essayist, Mr. A. K.H. B., being frequently at a loss, as we 
learn, to fill up his oy in this or that maga- 
zine, does not hesitate boldly to tell his readers that he is puz- 
zled to know what to say to them. He relates, perhaps, as a 
pis-aller, what hap to him the other day when he cut a 
worm in two in garden, or how last week, while walking 
in the Strand, he chanced to see an omnibus from the City, 
and how he hailed it and got in. Everybody who has a sen- 
sitive soul is charmed both with the incident, the idea, and 
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printer’s devil waiting at the door. A blank comes over the | 80 ofien as the sacrifice of our ears. 
most accomplished orator when he hears his name on a sud-| The method of rid of the old men of the sea 
den coupled with the toast of civil and religious liberty, and | who pedregtn ook shoulders of an after-dinner 
| heen recede gir grt ange hc ogre fc audience, is to rise from sooner. In no other manner 
ie cone en He wishes feebly he never |can the nuisance be The change in all respects 
come to the dinner ; he risés wildly and grasps at the back of | would be most agreeable. When the dessert and the decant- 
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ers 
wishes he might say so and sit down. Uafortunately, the|to be ong a poese © short. Wedo not despair 
conventional w of after-dinner talking makes it highly inde- Of easing the teration in our day; and when the change is 
cent to sit down under a given period. ‘The coun’ 


papers 

would think nothing of you. Your neighbours for twenty 
miles round would go home and put = silence to im- 
becility. Poor Mr. Soendco~thay w say—his heart is 
better than his head. In self-defence, a you are 
compelled to utter truisms on the subject of civil rel 
liberty, and to be at least five or ten minutes in uttering 
The term civil and religious li is somehow or other 
vaguely connected in our heads wi! ueen Elizabeth, 
the inquisition, and Borrow’s Bible in Spain. We therefore 
Mage Chart cal all as ‘Hlampd wna hy cm 

a Charts , allude to en, ope a 
ely dig, sigh over the slow progress of Protestant efforts 


THE SAVOY CHAPEL ROYAL. 


Ou Saturday the eutheeities of the Duchy of Lancaster se: 
ceived a communication h the of Clarendon (the 
Chancellor of the Duchy), to the effect that the Queen will be 
graciously pleased to upon herself the cost of 

this ancient which was reduced to ruins by the - 
tous fire of Thursday. This is not the first time H. M. has 
evinced the interest she takes in the place, for a stone, ele- 
gantly carved, is still to be seen in one of the walls, on which 
in pate ay te is engraved commemorative of the circumstance 
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Spain, and reseat ourrelves having done our duty by civil and | that the interior of the chapel was repaired and restored at 
veligioes liberty. Somebody else rises at once to fire off blank | her expense in 1848, and the ation showed their grati- 
cartrid about the Volunteers, coupling the toast with the tude on that occasion by the em ment at their own cost 


name of Captain Somebody Else. Then comes some fresh | Of the large window over the altar with stained glass. On 
victim ad to the car ye some fresh, great, and glorious its completion the work of restoration was inspected and ap- 
prinsigie, who, in his turn, unbosoms himself before the same | Proved by the Prince Consort on a visit H. R. H. paid to the 
sea of faces, and the same sad-eyed waiters, chapel in the following en and of which the parishioners 

After-dinner speeches themselves are not the most trying | entertain a grateful recollection. The fabric was insured to 
ordeal yee of an orator can a Bad ae thay ate, the sreeeah FEDS, a-etes wate SER ge Be Somanne Basen, 

are not 80 as speeches at a W break t | toratio 

a s ~ Friday Mr. Sidney Smirke, the architect, made a care- 


‘was not for the champagne and the mellowing influence of 
the previous ceremony, no one could make an Guéte oa he of the ruins with 8 view to estimate the cost of 


latter occasion at all. To have to pro the health of the 
respected uncle of the —— led with no sentiments 
religious or profane, is a task that might well turn young hairs 
y. There could only be one thing worse, and that would 
to be the uncle in question, and to have to return thanks. 
Yet Providence, which tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, 
tempers this sort of trial wonderfully to bride’s uncles. When 
@ man reaches the time of life at which he is uncle to some- 
body’s wife, he is probably indifferent to the anxieties of 
oratory, and will through comfortably where other and 
livelier men would fait. There is, however, one great advan 
which a hymengal orator enjoys, and which a pee-seane 
orator does not. The hymenmal orator has of necessity a 
slightly maudlin audience. Church in the early. g. 
followed up so quickly with a heavy lunch~all 
together with the tears of the bride, the beauty of her 
maids, not to mention a vague and heavy sense that somebody 
is going away, contribute to soften and prepare the soil for 
the sowing of the kindly seed of eloquence. The audience 
of an after-dinner speaker is less favourable. They aresleepy 
at most, and never get so far as to be maudlin. They are 
not likely to be touched by the theme of domestic joys and 
sorrows; and too sentimental a flight of declamation would 
rove & fiasco, 

“It is difficult, upon reflection, to conceive many substantial 
reasons for tolerating either forms of at all. That 
there should be toasts afier dinner is nat First of all 
this is an old custom, and old customs survive, for the sake of 
old associations, long after there is any serious reason in favour 
of their surviving. Nor is there any cause why, at great 
dinners, political and ecclesiastical ideas should not be 
honoured duly ; why her Majesty’s merits as a Queen should 
not be acknowledged ; why we should not drink the health of 
the House of Commons and the British Constitution, and do 
homage to the valour of the Volunteers. Why cannot all 
this be done in silence? If there is any occasion on which 
the House of Commons becomes a national nuisance, it is 
when its praises are being dinned into us after dinner by some 
very prosy member, who revenges on his unwilling listeners 
the long and many slights he has suffered through the session 
about the witching hour of dinner-time. Dinner was the 
source of all his woes, and he is resolved that dinner shall be 
the scene of his ultimate triumph. The Church, again, can 
manage to survive without a biehop on his legs. The admir- 
able qualities of the Volunteers suggest themselves at once to 
avy reflective mind, and need no orator to enlarge upon the 
theme. Why, then, do we tolerate after-dinner es? 
There are certainly two reasons for enduring the 

he first is the dreadful and interminable duration of an 
glish dinner. Thisis a barbarous solecism in an age which 

in most res competes ethecnene’ Se ear 
social comfort. Why mortal hour after hour should be spent 
by any human beings in brooding over glasses of wine which, 
in — re be be ne during the progress of the 
repus passes com ‘Oo escape 
from self-torture and the torture of a stupid neighbour on 
either hand, men willingly turn to the dullest 
of shortening the evening. a bore in the distance on 
his feet, than two bores within a few feet of you, whispering 

alternate commonplaces in your ear. 

It is, therefore, partially in self-defence that Englishmen 
_ preserve a custom which involves much agony on the part of 
those who speak, and weariness on the of those who 
listen. But there is one more reason of a sounder kind. 
There are some people whom everybody likes to hear ; yet it 
is generally impossible to put them forward to the exclusion 
of other and less in speakers, who conceive that they 
have as much right to an audience as their livelier neighbours. 
The clergyman of the parish would feel indignant at being 
_Passed over when his parishioners are giving tongue; and yet| Tue QueEN AND THE HORTICULTURAL GARDENS.— 

all the farmers and contr gretiemen enly casa listen to |The substance of the following correspondence has alread 

the squire, who always them laugh. You cannot drink | been recorded in these columns; but the original, are w 

health and happiness to the borough member, who is &| preserving. General Grey writes to Mr. Murray, Secretary of 
humorous dog, without incl the country member, who is |the Society, thus: “ Windsor Castle, July 6.—Dear Sir,—I 
stick, The churchwarden or the curate talk better than the | haye received the of the ween to beg you will in- 


be 
work of restoration. These walis, which eo Gad ee 
stone and boulder, are upon an a four feet th and 
must be at least 350 years old. A closer inspection of the 
ruins since the fire shows that of the mural monuments of no- 
table while some have been entirely destroyed with- 

trace of them being left, those that remain have been so 
mutilated and defaced by the action of the fire as to render 
restoration impossible. This is especially so as to ancient 
monuments of Sir Robert and Lady as, and of a mem- 
ber of the Pembroke family, which among others adorned the 
chancel. aoe lean Gr tatee tet Been Sivendy pasty Gieass 
hy See Pain of ane, and Lady Herbert of recently 
intimated her inten to. have it restored. It had been a 
war Gi gin aan teen eee 
with pillars and with the effigy of the lady it commemorated 
She'crmad Ggure ols Knight seclinic on the might arm, and 
the ofa t on the arm, an 
the of a lady kneel behind him. It was about 250 years 
old, and much admired as a work of art. The head of the 
knight has been broken off by the effects of the fire, as has also 
thesword hand, and the rest of the monument is so calcined 
as to crumble to the touch. The fine Gothic screen over the 
altar has been almost completely destroyed. Tablets in mar- 
ble to the memory of the enterprising but unfortunate travel- 
ler, Richard Lander; of a gallant young officer, a member of 
the Danvers family, who was killed in India; and of Dr. 
Archibald Cameron, who was executed in 1758, on a bill of 
attainder, for being implicated in the rebellion of 1745, have 
been totally destroyed, with many others. The remains of 
Dr. Cameron, after his execution, were deposited in a vault in 
the Chapel of the Savoy, and the monument recorded the tact 
that it had been erected, with the ous permission of 
H. M., in 1846, by his great dson, 100 years after the bat- 
tle of Culloden. It was an elegant work of art, and the design 
for it was exhibited at the time in the Exhibition of the — 
Academy. A mural monument of the late William Hil- 
ton, R. A., keeper of the Royal Academy, whose remains are 
interred in the adjacent cemetery, has escaped with compara- 
tively little injury.—TZimes, July 11. 


The “ chapel,” which was made porochial after the 
“impious destruction” of the parish church of St. Mary-le- 
Strand, by the Duke of Somerset, did not always hold its own 
with dignity, While the Dutch, German French con- 
gregations met quietly within the precinct, a favour which was 
originally owing to Charles the Second, all sorts of unseemly 

were celebrated by the “Savoy parsons.” The 

minister advertised his readiness to unite couples in the bonds 
of matrimony “ with privacy,” which was the chief matter, 
and it was added, for the form’s sake, “ with decency and re- 
gularity,” and all for a guinea, the five-shilling stamp in- 
cluded. Very significant are the concluding lines of the ad- 
vertisement, which tell lovers longing to be married in haste 
and secrecy, that “there are five private ways by land to this 
peers yn water.” The Act of Parliament forbid- 
ions of did not deter the “Savoy 

ns,” till the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson came to grief. For per- 

the aa porno wn Ly herman Me was informed against 

—among —no less a person than : e 
ih tleman was transported. His son, but for this 
catastro fe, would probably have gone into the Church, but 
losin he crossed from the Savoy to Drury Lane, 
and the man who had transported his father helped to make 
an actor of him, and to give to the history of the stage the 

ilkinson.— Atheneum, July 16. 
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and how much the 
assistance, it would be 
if Council shall resolve 
y, which falls on the 26th of August, should 
pron | as a holyday, cn 
should be allowed to the 
does not doubt that the Council will 
suggestio at and se, Gates, me therefore, 
enough to bring the subject 

meeting.— Yours, &c.” . , 
is as follows: “ Royal Horticultural Society's 
oy —Dear Sir,—I have submitted to the 
of the 6th of July, expressing the gratifica- 
the Queen at the improvements now in progress 
gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society, and sug- 
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gesting that free admission to the ens should be allowed 
to the public on the 26th of August in the present and subse- 
quent in order to mark the anniversary of the birthday 
of H. R. H. the Prin 


ce Consort, the founder of the gardens, to 
ety is so much indebted for its present state of 
. The Council direct me to request you to express 
to the Queen the pleasure they have in giving effect to 
H. M. wishes at all times, and at the same their desire to show 
on of the society to the Prince 
he Council will, therefore, take immediate steps 
for arranging that the 26th of August in each year shail be 
kept papempemest by: the society as a holyday, in the hope of 
assisting towards ging to the mind of the present and 
future generations the virtues of the Prince and his great ser- 
pcan ly to the working classes, and I beg you to as- 
sure that the Council will endeavour to give ah 
welcome to all who will visit the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Gardens on that anniversary.—I have, &c.” 
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PRESENCE OF Minp.—There is nothing like having one’s 
wits about one in the hour of peril, to which end it is above 
all things necessary that ee should cultivate a habit of 
keeping themselves cool and facing small evils steadily. Some 
er ago a lady, bathing on the coast of Cornwall, got out of 

depth and was carried out by the tide. “ The people on 
the shore were in a flutter, and did nothing to save her; but 
she herself knew that she could float, and so she threw herself 
on her back, determined to utilize her sole power to its ut- 
most. A young shipwright hearing what had happened, and 
a strong swimmer, came down to the beach, stripped, and 
began to swim after her. After swimming upwards of a mile 
he came near her, but before touching her he asked if she had 
presence of mind to do precisely what he told her to do, and 
that, on that condition, he would do his best to save 
her, She gave her promise, and the carpenter came close to 
her, told her to place her hands upon his hips, which she did, 
and then swam back with her towards the shore. Both 
on people had their wits about them and both were 
sav 

The Birmingham Daily Post this week records an in- 
stance of coolness equally happy, though different in circum- 
stance. A canal-boat at Wolverhampton was capsized on 
Monday, having in the cabin the captain’s wife and three 
children. To all appearance their death was certain, when a 
boat-builder, seeing what had occurred, ran into the water, 

nd leaped on to the bottom of the boat, at the same time 
sending a friend for his axe. As soon as he got it he placed 
his ear close to the side of the boat, and, ascertaining where 
the woman and children were, set to work to cut through the 
ene of ape rg and ha. by ae — an open- 

rough which a tiny hand immediate the 
jo Ao timbers. As the hole increased in iam a des 
were held up, till at last the hole was wide enough to admit 
the egress of the baby ten months’ old. In twenty minutes 
from the occurring of the accident, children and mother were 
all rescued. The process of delivery was simple, but no one 
thought of it except the man who had his wits about him — 

paper. 


AFTER PRIVATE THEATRICALS.—Only Amateur Theatricals 
are now the vogue. The following remarks may be prettily 
made by any member or members of the delighted audience at 
the conclusion of any private performance :— 


No. 1.—* You must be very tired after all your exertions.”— 
“Well, to tell you the truth, I am rather,” says Mr. Pipps, 
candidly, who has, by his own particular desire, played the 
chief character in three pieces. 

His tone is that of a martyr to the amusement of society. 

No. 2.—* Oh, Mr. Symper, how could you make yourself so 
hideous ? I’m sure I should never have known you.”—Mr. 
Symper smiles feebly at this delicate flattery, and takes much 
credit to himself as an artiste. He has paid particular atten- 
tion to his evening dress and general personal appezrance, 80 
that he may be in no way identified with the ruffian whom he 
has been impersonating. 

No. 3.—“It really went off admirably. I must congratulate 
you on your success.”—Mr. Mivins looks foolish, and tries to 
persuade himself that his first appearance has not been such 
a failure after all. 

No. 4—*“ What a beautiful dress that was! Where did 
you get it from ?’—Mrs. Thaylyre would have preferred 
complimentary remark upon her acting; but answers gra- 
ciously, giving the name of the costumier. 

No. 5.—“ Gh, you made us laugh so! I was quite afraid 
that ye would hear me ?”—The istinguished Amateur, who 
has been playing the low Comedian’s t in a Farce, in- 
wardly wishes that the audience had laughed a little louder. 

No. 6.—* I’ve seen all those pieces played by professionals. 
I saw Charles Mathews play your part in the first piece, andl 
must say-——” —“Ah, of course, you oughtn’t to compare 
the two,” says Amateur, deprecating stern criticism ; howbelt 
he is of opinion that but for conventional prejudice he is not 
much behind that admirable comedian. 

No. 7.—“ You must have played very often, Mr. Noodle,” 
observes an amiable lady, with the sweetest smile. “ You 
seemed so much at your ease on the stage.”—Mr, Noodle, who 
has made his first entrance aes through a wall instead 
of a door, and has invariably found himself behind the person 
on ee stage who was speaking to him, is, of course, delighted 
to hear 

No, 8.—“ That wonderful look that you gave! I can’t 
make out how you can do it!”—As the gentleman can’t ex- 
plain the matter satisfactorily himself, he merel snlggem ex- 
amines the carpet-pattern, and twiddles a couple of shillings 
in his waistcoat pocket. 

No. 9.—“ How very well Mr. So and So, played,” says some 
pleasant young lady, knowing that this remark is so pecu: 








* placed his —— on his eyelids, as if closing them. His com- 
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eee sess 
Marly to a brother Amateur.—* Yes, oh yes, Very |swimming in beautiful style. Half a mile after they had|he on 
well tated” sietas taken Amateur. Of course this is a/ turned, the two were level, and 5 to 2 was again laid on the ona chalet ay Papen (hag Brag aac any yd 
most hearty and honest opinion, and, equally of course, he) Englishman, and presently 3 to 1 did not find acceptors. |rude seats for the traveller, and by a slight roof of 
docen'’s sey to another brother A that “he didn’t think | Steadily the captain drew ahead of his opponent, who at the | chm’ ts protected. the whole from the mid-day sun. 
much of atG'Giv'e playing'in thas did he, eh ?” © end of the fourth on apart be much exhausted In this shade the tired and thirsty travellers on that 
These few suggestions Drawing-room Conversations) the attending boat ered its assistance ; but this was| well beaten road ever and anon reposed and refreshed them- 
will, we feel sure, tend to promote such charitable sentiments | refused, and he went in and made Lape gehen ee selves, and did not fail to put in requisition the service of the 
as it is ever our object to implant in the large heart of| him a trifle nearer his an’ spurt, however, failed | pump so opportunely presented to them. From morning till 
existing Society.— Mod more then Gta pt. Saunders came in the Agree t many @ dusty and wayworn pilgrim plied the handle, 
beaten the time as well, an an went on his way, dlcsing the liberal roprietor for his 
Ascent oF Mont BLanc mx  SrxGLz Day.—Mr. A, W. Moore | this, the longest swimming match ever contested kind consideration of the passing stranger. But-the owner of 
writing to the 7imes trom Chamouni, says: “It has hitherto | men, in th. 56min. 28sec. Both, gentlemen, wesy-o the villa was deeply acquainted with human nature. He 
been customary for persons making the ascent on Mont Blanc very meee See eee s} scarcely more so than | knew in that sultry climate that the liquid would be more 
to devote two days to the , the first being we have recently seen swimmers after a two-mile con valued from its scarcity, and from the difficulty of acquiring 
passed in either the cabin on the Grands Miulets, or the the Thames. ee eee ene ene ene it. He therefore, to enhance the value of the gift, wisely 
more wretched hut on the Aiguille du Gouté. This course ne- | recovered.— Field, arranged the pump so that its spout was of rather contracted 
cessitates a very large supply of provisions and the engagement and the handle required a moderate application 
of porters at a consi le expense, to carry them up to which- A Jomrt-stock PHoTroGRaPHic AssociaTIon.—Among pho- | of force to work it. Under these circumstances the pum 
ever quarters may be selected. I therefore venture to trouble | tographic artists the last news is the issue of the pi f | raised far more water than could pass through its spout; an 
yon with a few notes of an ascent made on Saturday, the 2nd | a “ United Association of Photography (Limited).” Its to prevent its being wasted, the surplus was conveyed by an 
, when I had the pleasure of proving the practicability of|as ex in the are :—“ First, to supply inal ’ ir a ote J far 


accomplishing the whole distance in a single thereby 
avoiding the uncomfortable night quarters, oeierkliy reduc- 
‘ing the charge for provisions, and entirely obviating the 
necessity for porters. Accomponted only by my guide, 
Christian Almer, I left the rough but clean little inn known 
as the Pavilion Bellevue, above the Colde Voza, at 2 am., 
reached the top of the Aiguille du Gouté at 10.10 a.m., and the 
summit of Mont Blaxc via the Bosse du Dromadaire, at 3.5 
p.m. The descent to Chamouni was effected by the ordinary 
route of the Corridor, Grand Plateau, and Glacier des Boissons. 
4 9.80 p.m. we were within half an hour of the village of 
Chamouni, but in the darkness missed the way through the 
lower part of the forest, and al h, as we subsequently saw, 
the track was close to us, were unable to extricate ourselves till 
a. But for this unfortunate contretemps Chamouni 
would have been reached by 10 p.m. The excessive time 
occupied by the expedition (twenty hours, including halts to 
the extent of an hour and a half) was caused by the unusually 
dangerous condition of the A e du Gouté, the ascent of 
which took two hcurs lon an usual in consequence of 
the rocks being costed with ice. Under ordinary circum- 
siances a pedestrian in condition might fairly hope to 
accomplish the entire “course” in eighteen hours. I may 
mention that my provisions for the day, including three bottles 
of wine, cost the sum of 8}f. and that although the mountain 
had not been before ascended this year, Almer had no difficulty 
in leading me up and down unaided.” 


Last Days or A Man or Gentus.—After yore oe er 
street, Behnes, the sculptor, was no longer sustained by that 
vivacity which had inagreat measure upheld him in his 
severest trials. In his poor abode in Charlotte-street he 
surrounded himself with a meagre salvage from the dispersion 
of his works. He maintained the appearance of occupation ; 
there was always a wet clay bust in the room ; but bis sitters 
Were few, and t now -paid indifferently. He was much 
Concerned about his dog, which was complained of by the 
landlady, but he said with deep feeling that, after a warm 
attachment on both sides for so many years, he could not 
poison him. A fortnight before his death, he complained of 
tingling and twitching at his finger ends, and some short time 
afterwards he fell suddenly in the street, The same thing 
coarse a second time, after which he was conveyed to 

iddlesex Hospital, where he received: every attention. He 
‘was not aware that death was so near at hand, although he felt 
he had not long to live. He was visited by his deaf and dumb 
assistant, with whom hecommunicated freely by means of the 
matual alphabet and signs. Behnes threw his head back and 





panion nodd The sculptor’s next act was to convey his 
‘wizh that a cast of his features should be taken after death, 
which he did by running his anne round his face from the 
forehead to beneath the chin. His deaf and dumb friend 


* again nodded. He instantly understood a sign, but the dying 


sculptor, for such in truth then was his condition, was p 

in his instructions. Having assured himself that Gawn perfect- 
ly understood him, he wished to express “ not yet,” for his own 
impression was that he had some time to live; and this he 
did, it is reported, by applying his thumb to his nose, so 
making a sign that in street slang is called “taking a sight.” 
The poor deaf and dumb sculptor, who had been many years 
faithful to him, carried out his instructions. A cast was taken, 
from which it is proposed to execute a bust for presentation 
to the Royal Portrait Gallery.—Cornhill Magazine. 





Great Swoimine Matcn in THE CHANNEL.—Rumours of 
& great swimming match between an Englishman and a 


Frenchman have fcr more than a twelvemonth been in circu- 
lation among the members of the leading London clubs, and 
once or twice the date for the match has been declared 
Various things, however, occurred to lead to postponements 


until the public ceased to heed the matter, as the labourers did 
the oft-repeated cry of wolf. The’match was nevertheless 
destined to become un fait accompli. On Saturday last it was 
brought to an issue, ending in the triumph of the English 
. The distanceswum 


swimmer over his Continental adve 
‘was greater than that of which Byron 


“ Leander, Mr. Ekenhead and I did,” 


even allowing for the current which rendered the passage from 


Sestos to Abydos so difficult. 


The conditions of the match were that it should be swum in 
the ocean, and the course should be five miles. The course 
‘was fixed in the Channel off Calais, and boats were accord- 
ingly moored a considerable distance from the land for the 
competitors to start from, and beyond these there was a boat 
two and half miles distant to be rounded, the starting place to 
be also the winning place. M. Herschell, of the French 
Imperial Navy, was the Continental champion, and Capt. W. 
gentleman who stripped to 
represent our country. Saturday was anything but a genial 
day (for July), and the temperature of the water was low. 
There was also a good sea running. The day was, however, 
on the whole tolerably favourable for the match. Betting 

in favour of the Englishman, as much as5to 2 
ty offered by his party, and at home he had been 
liberally backed against time, two hours being fixed. Those 
who saw the start were inclined to regret: the odds they had 
laid on the islander. The style of the Frenchman was perfect, 
and his supporters offered to lay even that he won. In a five 
mile swimming match there is Peete | besides a beauty of 

four boats’ | gt noe ba 

ne about a mile, three or four boats’ lengths oO! 
Sopenent, the latter by no means appeared to be beaten: The| greater sagacii 
Frenchman continued his lead round the boat, when they had 
been swimming about forty or fifty minutes, but from this 


H. Patten Saunders was the 


‘was t] 
beter ee 


style required, and though M. Hersche 


poiat Capt. Saunders made enormous exertions, and drew u 
gearer and nearer to his gallant 
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my back, where he knew 
fight him and Bill. G@ 





Pp 3 
increasing demand for photographic portraits of a 
class, for which a the services of the best artists 
department of photography will be secured ; and, sec ondl 
by introducing all improvements which can be made 
cally available to carry out to the 
every department of photography.” 
cludes the names of some of the finest amateur ren 
of the aE as Mr Warren Vernon, Lieut. Col. Stuart 
f rd Hawarden, and Mr. Bridell. The capital is to 
be £50,000 in £10 shares, of which only £2 istobe paid. “No 
call will be required except for the purpose of extendin 
business, and no call to exceed £1 per bare) with in 
‘three months between each call.” d 
amateurs who have taken the direction of the movement, it 


seems impossible to us that it should do otherwise than lead 
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hest point of 





Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 811.—By M. Chevillard. 


BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


SoLvuTIoN TO PRosBLEM No. 811. 


White. 
1.RtoK Kt ~ 
2. Kt toQ B7ch 
8. R to Q B, mate. 


2. RtoQ4 ch 
8. Kt to Q Kt 6, mate. 


8. P to K 4, mate. 


, you know we all 


should have seen just how Bi 
round, there never was a fairer knock-down than he 
Then he seized him like a rat, and gave him such ashaking, and 
Dizzy looked quite white, and I don’t wonder at it. I think Diz 
more careful now that the conceit has been taken out 
ofhim. He’s got such a black eye, and everybody says he 
deserved quite what he got, and I know I’m precious g' 
for he was awful cheeky. 

We break u 


4 





P in a few days, and I ho 
come to school again till Febr 

day before me to write letters, which you know I'm 
, SX ie so I must conclude. 


: Black. 


L. R tks R (a) 
2 KtoQB5 


(a) 1. Btke R 
2. R tke R (0) 


d) 2. Btks R 


Tue Great Fient.—Described in a letter 
Johnny Russell, of Saint Stephen’s Academy, to 
Brown.—Dear 


Believe me, your aff 
JOHNNY RvussEww. 


Economic Lrseratity.—An Italian gentleman, with 

ty, devised a more 
less expense, 

ed the a high road leadi 


uctive pump, 
he garden wall of his 
from one of the capitals 
er ree) om it was distant but a few 
his garden a fine spring of water, 




































































ats fa that 


es! 
he of directors in- 


ng the excellent 


Master 
aster Thomas 
‘om,—I hope you are quite well. I am quite 
well. I hope your sister is quite well. Give my love to her. 
There has been a jolly fight between Ben Dizzy and Bill 
Gladstone, and Ben has got well licked, and I om ety glad of 
. | it, for Ben has been an awful nuisance all this half, 


and sa: 
of one, and gettin rs 


beastly cocky. You know 
Ben is in the other House and so he couldn't get at me, for 
u know I am in the Upper House, amon 
But he kept saying spiteful things of me, all behin 
could not answer him, and at last 
he got so cheeky that A rm ang into Old Pam, and said he’d 
tone, to see who should be cock. 
You know Old Pam has been cock of the school for ever such 
a while, and our fellows all like him, because he is so good- 
natured, and is such a clever chap at getting fellows out: of | m 


messes. 

Ben was a t fool to think that he could fight Bill Glad- 
stone and Old Pam, for everybody knows that 

for either “ a, byob ~ bad aiiee, eg pretty 
smart at fibbing; but though he’s pretty lively poring on 
’ that there is no botion in im, 
though his style is showy, he has little real strength. You 
Gladstone floored him the first 


the other Bi 


e’s no match 


ve him 


of it, 


we shan’t have to 
. So I’ve a jolly lot of holi- 

fond 
ionate 


vite 















































































a toa large el  macwnagge 9 
poe ‘8 own houses, stabies, an en,— 
into witch t five pints were poured for oneal 
pessing out of the spout for the benefit of the weary traveller. 
ven this latter portion was not entirely neglecied, for the 
waste-pipe conveyed the part which ran over from the ladle to 


some delicious strawberry beds at a lower level.— Passages 
Srom the Life of a Philosopher. 


Tue Rrvat Mercwanics.—Mr. Babbage gives a ve 
ae account of his mechanical Mis as a boy 
with schoolfellow Marryat (afterwards Captain Marryat 
the novelist). Babbage got up early with one or two indus- 
trious schoolfellows to study mathematics. Marryat, who 
thought he should like the fun, but did not at all care to stud 
mathematics, tried every possible contrivance to ensure his 
being awakened by Babbage’s early rising. Hetied packthread 
to the door and put it round his own wrist; Babbage untied 
it; then he used thicker cord, Babbage cut it; then Marryat: 
used a chain, Babbage got a pair of pliers and undid a link ; 
Marryat used tw and stronger chains, at last fastened 
by padlocks; and Bab then instead of defeating him 
d y “turned his flank.” He got a piece of thin pack- 
thread, and in the middle of the night crept out of and 
passed it throngh a link in the chain, he then gave Marryat 
repeated tugs during the night, taking care to draw the pack- 
thread away before the light came, so chat Marryat’s life was 
rendered a burden to him by constant false alarms. At last, 
however, a treaty of peace was concluded, arid Marryat 
admitted to the morning séances, which, he entirely deprived 
of their industrial and scientific character, and turned into 
opportunities for letting cff fireworks ee they were 
detected and put an end to.— Review of Ditto. 








Tue Asrvuzzi Bricanps.—Mr. Linnell, an English artist, 
has just returned to Rome after a very interesting, but equally 
hazardous excursion, in the mountain districts of the Abruzzi 
and Terra di Lavoro, most infested by brigands. He was 
accompanied by an experienced model—well known to artists 
here—named Antonio, himself a mountaineer ; and although 

veces Bag the neighbourhood, and almost in, sight of for- 
midable bands, succeeded in peer his way unburt through 
the dangerous district. Mr. Linnell’s ecg lasted twenty- 
three days, including a trip to the province of Salerno; and 
the part of the country he found most oppressed was situated 
in the immediate neighbourhood of San Germano, where the 
hills were tenanted by a band of about 800 brigands, with flags 
and other pretensions to the honour of regular warfare.— 
Letter from 





RESIGNATION OF THE BisHop oF Rupert's Lanp.—It is 
said that Dr. Anderson is on his way to England with a view 
of b ed the resignation of his diocese in the hands of the 
authorities at home, The cause of this step is not mentioned, 
but as Dr. Anderson has for full fifteen years filled this post, 
and discharged its duties with zeal and energy, it is but natur- 
al that he should seek to be relieved by a successor. The 
diocese is no less than 870,000 square miles in extent, with a 
sparse population of but 200,000. The number of clergy, 
which fifteen years ago was five, is now,owing to Dr, Anderson's 
exertions raised to twenty. The gross annual bishopric is only 
£700; and it is evident that the post is of such an arduous 
nature that no bishop can be expected to hold it with a 
prospect of retirement. 


A Batioon ExPerm™Ment.—A small balloon constructed of 

Idbeater’s skin, scarcely 2ft. in diameter, ascended from 
Highgate on the 80th June, at 745 p.m., the wind blowing 
moderately from the N.W. A small tube fitted to the neck 
allowed the gas to eecape as it expanded, and a paper car, filled 
with sand, which fell —T Som a small aperture in the 
bottom was attached to the balloon, in order to compensate to 
a certain extent for the gradual loss of gas. At 8 30a. m. the 
following morning it descended ut Hirschaid near Bamberg, 
in Bavaria. The distance is about 500 miles in the direct line, 
and the time occupied, allowing for the difference of longitude 
as nearly as possible 12 hours. 








PurtosorHicat Sport.—A favourite play with Dr. Whately 
was pode a little taleon paper, and then making his right 
han ae gy read and repeat it, in a whisper, to the next 

an go on until everybody round the table had done 
the same. But the last man was always required to write what 
he had heard; and the matter was then compared with the 
original retained by his Grace. In many instances the matter 
was hardly recognizable, and Dr. Whately would draw an 
obvious moral; but the cream of the fun lay in his efforts to 
discover where the alterations took place. His analytical 
powers of detection ag as usual, accurate, and the inter- 

lators were playfully pilloried.—Memoirs of Archbishop 
iy. 

Cricket Music.—Music being now introduced (to the great 
relief of the ladies) at our grand Cricket Matches, Mr. Punch 
is induced to publish the list of pieces which, at his suggestion, 
were performed during the Harrow and Eton match, and the 
fitness whereof was the subject of complimentary remark by 
the Princess of Wales. 

Invitation to the Ball—‘“‘ Batti, batti.”—‘‘ Maiden, Over! Over 
with me.”—Favourite Catch.—" Home! Sweet Home.”—Cricket 
on the Hearth Quadrilles.—‘‘ On a Bat’s back do I fly.” —‘‘ Proudly 
—and Wide.”—“O, Moiher, he’s come to the Wicket.”—‘ Good 
bye, sweetheart, good Bye.” 


Honours To Eneuisu Surcery.—The King of the Belgians, 
having now passed 18 months in ease and comfort, has been 
pleased to confer upon Mr. Henry Thompson, of London, to 
whom he owes his cure, and whom he has rewarded by the 
munificent fee of £4,000, the further distinction of nominating 
him Officer of the Order of Leopold, and 8 no Extrao’ 
nary to his Majesty. This is » just and well earned honour, 
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Holniae i he Charles 
: jr Maclise ; 
Sir RB. Murchison ; Sir Joseph Paxton; Ww. 


sip 
Ht Russell 


Clarkson Stanfield ; Tom Taylor ; and Anthony Tollepe 





a Ford byt = s ExPrecTations.—In the 


a tay i gy ts, there is the follo 
en “12, A This ferekocn the body of Sam: 
Baldwin, late inhabitant of this parish, was conveyed in a 


0 ae and was committed to the deep off the Needle 
Tock, nea the Hencahire pad ee Saeenen Se pate Yas 
‘wih of ton Sestak to eeeck hin Wid Rieetn Fe his | 2 

wish of the le over 
grave, which she deceasedy open, 


DR. DE MARINI, 
ENTisT, 





of the late Dr. C. Aaa meine and since asso- 
ciated with Dr. phen ee, 
East 347TH StreEET, between 4th and Modiown drtnisin, 





THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUEB DE NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverziean Cosmetic Rustora- 
TIVE AND Sanitary. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 CunTs and $1 Per Borruz. 


HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cznrs.rze Bortz. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 

; 7% Cents Per BoTTLe. 

a Geastte off by the boxof one dozen. Sold every- 


‘\ If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE NO 
~JOTHER, but send your order to ™ 








VICTOR E. MAUGE 
Tie Cat eeonl besa. 
Sole Agent for the. Society. 
READ THIS! 
COFFEB! COFFHEERB!! COFPFHEE,!!! 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
Only half the price of Java, double its strength, and the most 
healthy beverage in the world. 

It is used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Ames, 
Bishop Baker, and the most distinguished Cletgymen and 
professional men in thecountry. By the New York Eye Infirmary 
—and most public institutions. Sold by every grocer in the U.§, 
GENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade &t., N.Y. 801d at whole- 

sale; also by the following agencies: 


a ry & Co.,90 Blackstone St. Kiefer & Engle, Dayton, Ohio, 
Bosto Sawyer & Starrett, Indianapolis, 

Francis i. Perry, Providence. Indiana. 

James Mills, Pittsbu Sy H. B. Shields,Corydon, Indiana. 

Hoefiich & Molan, Ph Hargan, 


Seppington & Co, 
A. A. Colter & Co, Cinelanati, 0. Madison, 
Sesnen MeMillan’ & Co. Cleve- T. D. Brown, Laporte, Indiana. 


Joshua Burr, Davenport, Iowa. 
Tame & Co. ‘Marietta, Ohio. J. & J. W. Bunn,Springfield Il. 
McGowan & Son, oe 8. B. Davis & Co. Alton, 
8. N. Callender, Buffalo, Por Ad heey Pama, * 


“ 


L._D. Bixby & Co., 


Culago, Iowa, 

Crangle & Lippincott, Steuben- roes' 72 ae Keokuk, Iowa. 

Ohi an rarts Milwaukie, Wis. 
Norton & Sharpe, Lexin gton Ky. Fale. M'Conville,Steub 














CARRINGTON & C€O.’S 
PURCHASING ACENCY, 
_ In Connection with all the Expresses. 
No. 40 BROADWAY,,. 
New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1854. 


Purchases to order ANY article wanted from New York) 
(or from Brurope), for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's use or wear— | !2 





Aughst 6 


QISEASES OF Ps hivel LUNCS, THROAT, 
NASAL CAVITIES, 

elcdeidin ell aiiieaie and after an entirely new method. 
THE TOPICAL ATOMIC METHOD, 





: Censtaing, tx cuajunstion with ot constitutional treatmen era bea 
oP DRY ; FLOATING, SOLUBLE and ansok ABSORBABLE 
by TRHALATION ond INSU TION, discovered by 
~ Dr. aaigghieh 


and successfully “tine dor his own well kn case 
pre ‘consumption, since developed and 2A sg eed 
ies never before ‘ pee erence 


comfort or luxury—from a cameo to a cashmere—e seal- my pabmceaty unting 

ring to a steam-engine. In being able aie 6 sopiy wares cine of medicoal fog edlente Shick 
Goods purchased at current city prices, and forwarded <tarhaen orer ow ager enews fanaes So admitted 

by Express, or as directed. Sreeiaiisiend eeatitons weetiaion, aad =i ener. 
Commission, Five Per Cent. 


Remittances, with orders, can be made by Express if 
preferred, as all Express Agents will take orders, receipt 


for and forward funds, and see to return of goods. 
Pysete Waren! 


Rooms, 95 Clinton Place, Eighth St, New York. 
ne Sew RN Ea ew Net 


THE SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 





The Adams Express the need of a , 
ble medtum connecting with the verious express ‘through Our LETTER A, FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is fast gain- 
Fergie tight phd Searte woes 7 
GENERAL Y te such medium for ing s world-wide reputation. It is beyond doubt the best and 


from New Y 
our 


orders for every description of goods wan 
commend it to-the ‘attention Ine publics a and ‘aot 
local ts to extend to it all 


recommending our agents reason- 
py iaciitating the distribution of its cards and 


able 
and known the advantages it affords. 

Own ne MNSEXDAMS EXPRESS CO. 
New York, June, 1864, By W. B. BESS OO. 


We cheerfully concur in the above recommendation of the 
Adams Co. 


Express 

AMERICAN Express Co. By Henry Wells, Pres’t. 
Unitep States Express Co. By D. M. Derney, Pres’t. 

WELLS, Farco & Co 
NATIONAL Express Co. By J. A. PULLEN. 
NDEN EXPRESS. By L. W. oe, Supt. 
& Co.’s Expruss. By E. Littlefield, Supt. 
Hors Express Co. y A. D. Hope, Supt 
Breesz & Co.’s EXPRess By Stephen Breese, Supt. 


By George R. Dunn, Supt. 





THE 
POLAR REFRIGERATOR, 


WITH 
Filter and Water Cooler, 
Is the best mode of keeping Meats, 









Hot Weather. LESLEY & ELLIOT, Manufacturers, 


No, 494 Broadway, N. Y. 


FANCY PICEONS. 


OR SALE, ali of the Choicest Varieties, 
imported and selected with 
from the best strains, tlemen 
should have their Aviaries, and raise these 
beautiful creatares, which would form a Pod nm w orna- 
— gardens or grounds. rT list to 
W. C. ASBURY, Post Office, Box 4338, 
New York City. 


PHARMAOCEUTIO GRANULES AND DRAGHBES, 
(SUGAR-COATED PILLS,) 
GARNIER, LAMOUREUX & CO., 
MEMBERS OF THE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, OF PARIS. 
These Pills are covered with a coating of sugar, and present 
great advantages in the quadruple point of view of the exactness 
of the pn phd. of the medicines, of its perfect preservation, its con- 
venient ble administration, and above all, its greatly in- 
creased thera sseutie action. 
Sole agent for the United States and the British Provinces, 


F. A. REICHARD, 150 William 8t., New York. 








atid 


Fruits, Milk, &c., from Spoiling in 


cheapest and most’ beautiful of all Family Sewing Machines-yet 


offered to the public. No other Family Sewing Machine has so 


many useful appliances for Hemming, Binding, Felling, Tucking, 
Gathering, Gauging, Braiding, Embroidering, Cording, and so 
forth. No other Family Sewing Machine has so much capacity 
for a great variety of work. It will sew all kinds of cloth, and 
with all kinds of thread. Great and recent improvements make 
our Family Sewing Machine most reliable, and most durable, and 
most certain in action at all rates ofspeed. It makes the inter- 
locked stitch, which is the best stitch known. Any one, even of 
the most ordinary capacity, can see at a glance how to use the 
letter A Family Sewing Machine. Our Family Sewing Machines 
are finished in chaste and exquisite style. 

The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of cunning 
workmanship of the most useful kind. It protects the machine 
when not in use, and when about to be operated may be opened 
as aspacious and substantial table to sustain the work. While 
some of the Cases, made out of the choicest woods, are finished in 
the simplest and chastest manner possible, others are adorned and 
embellished in the most costly and superb manner. . 

It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in opera- 
tion, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 

It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our Manu- 
facturing machines are for manufacturing purposes,’ 

The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist, thread, 
necdles, oil, &c., of the very best quality, 

Send for a PamPuer. 


THE SINGER MANWFACTURING COMPANY, 
458 Broadway, New York. 





MORSE’S PILLS. 


DAY & MARTIN’S 
JAPAN BLACKING.. 


The undersigned has been appointed, by the manufacturers in 
London, their agent for the sale of the above Celebrated Blacking, 
and has a supply constantly on hand. 


GARDNER G. YVELIN, 
217 Fulton Street, N. Y. 








ville, Ohio. 
And by every Wholesale Grocer in N:- Y. City. 


(1 IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
Mapes Seat nk expressly for RETAIL TRADE from 
OE IMBREDE'S Artistic, tie oe Decenteie Metiogueme he 
¢, Rustic,-an c ve 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 
GIMBREDE’S Box of Note and Envel all ready 
rice only 





pppteed single initial, am A to Z,is very useful. 


GIMBREDE'S. inimitable styles of WEDDING CARDS are 
much sought after. Parties about to order will please give at 
least one week’s notice. 
588 RROADWAY. 


Branch, Store, 872 Broadway. 


JOSHPH GILLOTT’S 
ST EE L PEN 8S, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
ufacturer’s Warehouse, 
ol JOHN STREST, wEW TORE, 


Hawry Owsm, Agent. 
‘ YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 


FRANCOIS & LOUTREL, 


orders recive prompt st attention. We Gupply everything in ow in our 











OUT DOOR SPORTS. 


Base Ball, Cricket, Archery, and me new e of uet ; im- 
plements complete and of the bes for the Pde gaines; 
as well as Chess, Checkers, Diasincen ying 


Tivolis, Frieze and other social 
sale, at "wholesale and retail. 
tion. 


es, constantly on 
a? lists m: 


For 
pay *-*- had a applica- 


ite Bebaowars pe Stairs. 
JUDSON’S WORM TEA. 


FARM FOR SALE IN CANADA. 


FARM OF 142 ACRES, atveted of te V of 
bellford, about 30 miles from Belleville, Tren ayand Go 
, C. W.—all siations of the Grand Trunk Railway. A stage 
m Belleville three times a week, and a mail from Cobourg 
ev 

ed a well built STONE HOUSE rt property, with lron 
Roof, fit for a Gentleman’s Residence. It contains two large 
parlours, seven seven bed-rooms, oné small ‘ons store room, summer 
and winter kitchens, and dairy on ie ground floor—an exeellent 

cellar underneath, pump from well eh edna wetet, in the kitche: 
andiets bed-rooms Ay amg ht Itis puaroseted DY 0.small ecdiead 


in full oell eetaeed by 4 run- 
ree Ap and Oa oenontn front by the River Trent, and is 
wal ada sdspted for a yt and The 


con- 
6 an 
mer built on property 








eran, | and R. pn na for- 
adjoining the farm. village contains 
the usual number of stores—five or six—Saw, Grist, and Fulling 
Mills, Taverns, &c., &c., all within ten minutes walk of the house. 
‘Any additional information may be of 
Mr. FRANK BONNYCASTLE, 
CaMPBBLLFORD, SEYMOUR Wast, or 


GILBERT BEDFORD Fed. »o.P., 
Muu P, o., East. 


T. B. BYNNER, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN WATCHES & JEWELRY 
of every description, in superior styles and quality of Cases. 
ENGLISH, SWISS, and AMERICAN MAKE, 


AT INDUCING PRICES. 
or small) promptly and faithfully attended to. 
No, 175 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
JOHN FOLEY, 
GOLD PEN MANUFPAOTURER, 
169 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GOLD PENCIL CASES 
TEN HOLDERS, &e 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANOE ASSOCIATION, 


Orders Rly 











316 Regent 8 
Omices, |"S Wall [ treet, ow Mork” 
Capital and Surplus.......... bing 0 Fwiei os aeih $3,150,000 
Losses already paid........................ 7,000,000 
Mime BROOM... 025s ccc sesccccsscccccccccs 860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 

GEO. M. ENBEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8. and Canada. 


NIBLO’S CARDEN. 





Lessee and 
ent is 


WEsT 


who will make her first appearance in this Theatre, on 
MONDAY NEXT, JULY 11, . 
As # OGARITA, 


eA. ‘OF Hic E* 


In the Grand 8 


chia ha been toes 








